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makes the nails smooth and rosy-—gives the 
delicacy and suppleness that go to make up 


a beautiful hand 


Matchless as a healer and cleanser. Unique medical qualities soften and 
relax the cuticle, prevent brittleness, “hang nails,’’ and a harsh, dry skin. 


Good manicures urge its use. 25 cents a cake 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream for sun-burned skin. 


WwWod 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send seNIEaL somm” Ms 
10 cts. in stamps for handsome brochure, 
32 pages, 9 x 12 inches, containing large 
photographic portraits of leading actresses 
and actors. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 
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THIS BOOK IS ATTRACTING 


— ea ‘‘How Shall I Finish My Floors?” 


HIS is a question that many housewives are asking themselves. Itisa 
T very important matter and needs careful consideration. Why not allow 
us to help you? Our 22 years’ experience in the manufacturing and 
finishing of floors is given in our illustrated book “‘The Proper Treatment For 
Floors.’’ 

















It tells all about the latest, most economical and approved methods 
of finishing and refinishing oak, ash, birch, maple or pine floors, also interior woodwork and 
furniture. A valuable book for every home. 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood. 
Gives a high polish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. Prevents heel marks and scratches from showing. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PAINT. 


Hundreds 
of 
Thousands 
Already 
Distributed 








JOHNSON’S — WAX. JOHNSON’S KLEEN-FLOOR. 
1 and 2 pound cans. pas seaseeeseees60 cl8. per pound. For cleaning and keeping floors in perfect condition, 75 cts. per quart. 
4,5 and 8 pound “8 RE A Bea .....60 cla. per pounc, JOHNSON’S ELECTRIC SOLVO. 
For removing paint and varnish....................75 cls. per quart 
JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX. JOHNSON’S FLOOR FINISH No. 1. 
oe ET 50 cls. per pound, For Bathroom, Kitchen and Store Floors..........50 cts. per quart. 


The Johnson Preparations will do all we claim for them, and are of superior quality. Remember please—this book is FREE. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine Wis. 


** The Hardwood Floor Authorities.’’ 
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$1,200 a Y 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Five shares or acres in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Mutual Rub- 
ber Production Company will, at maturity, yield you or your heirs, longer than you 
can live, a sure and certain income of $1,200 a year. No large cash-down payment 
is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in modest month] il] 
ments, just as the work of development progresses. On our splendid domai: 
6,175 acres of land in the semi-tropical State of Chiapas, Mexico (the finest rubber 
land in all the world, and with the finest climate),we are changing the production 
of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive method hitherto employed by 
the natives, to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, 
and under Anglo-Saxon supervision. 








There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold 
every day in the year, in every market in the world, at a stable price 
that has been steadily advancing for many years. For a quarter of a 
century the world’s supply has always been spoken for months before 
it has reached a civilized market. 











The semi-tropics were stripped years ago of their virgin rubber trees, the natives having 
ruthlessly “tapped them to death” to get every ounce of the rubber milk from them. To-day 
the golden harvest is sought for in the almost inaccessible jungles of the Amazon, and Bolivia 
and Peru, at an added outlay of time and money. The natives there still pursue their merciless 
method, and no white man can live in that fever-zone to guide and restrain them. Hence, the 
price of crude rubber is higher to-day than at any time since Goodyear first made it a con 
mercial possibility. It has doubled in a decade, and the question of the world’s supply for t 
future becomes of vast moment. It is inconceivable that the crc of one of the 
greatest necessities shall longer remain in such ignorant hands. 

The Mutual Rubber Production Co. was one of the first to enter into this new and immen 
profitable field on a large scale. The remarkable opportunity is now open to you to s¢ 
shares in our great plantation, each share representing an undivided interest equivalent t 
acre of land. Supposing you wish to buy only five such shares, and thus provide a 
tency for future years for yourself and your family. You pay $20 a mont. for 12 mont! 
$15 a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period, until you have paid the full 
price of the shares in the present series—$282 each; but during this period you will have 
received dividends amounting to $210 per share; hence the actual cost of your shares is 01 
$72 each, and from the maturity period onward, longer than you can live your five § 
will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This most conservative estin 
based on Government reports of the United States and Great Britain, the most reli 
sources of information in the world. Of course, if you buy 10 shares your income would 
$2,400 yearly, or better still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 














Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber Orchard, planted to 1,000 Rub- 
ber trees, will at maturity yield you a sure and certain income of $100 a 
month for more years than you can possibly live. Your dividends aver- 
age 25 per cent. during the period of small monthly payments. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co. of Boston 
holds the title to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money 
paid in for shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to the development of the 
erty. This company also acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully protected from 
case of death or in case of — of payment, and we grant you a suspension of payment 
90 days any time you may wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan you money on your shares. 

We can prove to you that the five shares in this investment, paid for in smal! monthly 
installments, will bring you an average return of twenty-five per cent. on your money 
during the neriod of payment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a 
lifetime. This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a compe- 
tency for future years, when perhaps you will not be able to earn it. Payments of $4.00 per 
month the first year and smaller payments thereafter will secure you one share. me 

If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every statement will be 
promptly furnished ¢t our expense. This information will quickly put you in close touch wit! 
every detail of our plan. Your every request will receive immediate attention. Write us noW 
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The Clute Studios Schall 


DESIGN for furniture, interiors, metal, etc., in the 
MODERN STYLE (Secession), EUGENE CLUTE, 
DRAWING, Painting, ——— and Color, 

WALTER SATTERLEE, A.N.A. 

CASTING, Forging, Sheet-Metal Working, and 
Wood-Working at the Schenectady Workshops. 
THE CLUTE STUDIOS, 25-27 W. 34th St., New York City 
I Se 1st, address the director, Eugene Clute, 


, Germania Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y 











BAYBERRY-DIPS 





Ideal Gift Books 





CANDLESTICKS 


LANTERNS HUMOROUS VERSE 


—— poems by Americans. 
A Portfolio will be 


sent upon request HUMOROUS PROSE 


16mo. $1.25. This volume inc ludes extracts 





608 West Congress Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 











A BOOK OF AMERICAN 


16mo, $1.25. A small volume containing the best humorous 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 


of the best American humorists. Nearly every one of note is repre- 


T fi E J A R V 1 E Ss H oO P sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 
Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 








The Nation's pleasure ground and sanitari- 
lavid Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK. 





MOUNTAINS, 





The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
jack Mountains are full of fish; the 
ids are inviting, the air is filled with 

Ith, and the nights are cool and 

| tful. If you visit this region once, 





1 will go there again. An answer to 
10st any question in regard to the 
ndacks will be found in No. 20 of 
“Four-Track Series,” “The Adi- 
dack Mountains and How to Reach 
‘issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Il be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
enger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














SAN PEDRO 


Height 19 inches, width 1244 inches. 
t first mantel clock made in the pure 
mission style and sold at a reasonable price. 

e case is made of heavy antique oak, in dull finish, 









th a durable eight-day American move- 
d to keep good time, and strikes the hour 
yn a sweet-toned cathedral gong. 
figures and hands are of brass finish polished, 
rk oak dial to match case. We will ship this clock 
packed, on receipt of price. 


PRICE $4.00 
KILLAM & CO. 


12 Baptist St. Pawtucket, R. I. 
We pay the Freight 
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The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decor at- 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
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CHOCOLATE 


FREE SAMPLE 324,20“ 

ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers. 
Dept. 19, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Swiss Milk 


There are many kinds 
», of Swiss Milk Choco- 
BN late, but only one 


New York 





BAUSCH &, LOMB 


LENSES and SHUTTERS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Sample print of this picture for 10 cents in stamps 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. J, J., Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston 














@ ALL GRADES AND KINDS 
Fine lines of English, German, French, 


Domestic Wall- Papers and Deco- 
W a iy t rations. 
@ Grass Cloths for walls, dyed Bur- 


laps, English Friezes, two-tone effects. 


In fact, a most complete selection for 
ap e r S house decoration. 


@ Inquiries for samples and suggestions 


in Chicago have the personal attention of our 
decorative department. 


The Fashionable Center for 











@ STAINS FOR FLOORS and 
Woodwork (in mission, English and 
Flemish oak, mahogany, light and 
dark, etc.) made in any special color. 


@ Our special floor varnish is made 
of the best obtainable materials and 
has been used for 50 years. $2.75 
per gallon. 


@ Our varnish remover and wood fin- 
ishes are the most satisfactory known and 
all inquiries receive prompt attention. 





The Almini 
Company 





107 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO : : ILLINOIS 











Miss Greenleaf’s 
Aid and Suggestions 


are at your command 





will be a regular member 





| lr is with much pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce that we have secured, as Consulting 
Decorator, the services of Miss MARGARET 
GRE ENLEAF, of New York City, the noted writer 
upon house embellishment. 


furnish without charge to our patrons, complete 
color schemes and suggestions for a single room 


Miss GREENLEAF 
of our staff, and will 






$ 75 Saved 


Linn Murray “Homes” —are well-furnished homes—wi/h moncy left. 


COLONIAL DINING SET 





We pay freight 
anywhere in t. 5. 








or entire house, including walls, draperies, fur- by buying this 
: : : hesutl 
niture, tiles, and fixtures. Owners and builders of meer 
apartme nts and hotels will find her advice invalu- Makers. 
“TROUT TIME IN THE able, whether for new structures or in refurnish- 
“a ret , Sati 
PERE MARQUETTE COUNTRY” ing s and de -corating. In the se matters we con- faet ic = guaranteed ia val ne, qt nty " durabitity. ms 
sider the advice of Miss GREENLEAF of the Sideb d ia le a 
a photograph of the shane eto highest value, as her artistic taste will solve sat- _— nate ie * September priee—Ouk, 
x 20 inches, in black, sent to any a : . “er soils : a ahogany, 
address on receipt of 25 cents, coin isfactorily the problem which many home build Table =: ft. Pedestal base. September priee—Onk, $453 
or stamps. Clip out the coupon and ers have found so puzzling, namely, a harmonious Mahogany, $50. 
send to “heme ‘ -ntire es i > leaded g September price—Oak, $31; Mahog- 
scheme for an entire establishment. China; sy 
H. F. MOE full leather sea ret Sv tos Oak, $4.50; Mahogany, $5.50, 
oth, Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich Please refer to our announcement Chairs Ga cicive wo match, 8.20 ent. . 
‘e' rout Time ; wiiee alow prices for our Septembe 
oa on page 52 ORDER TODAY <a, Be oe 8 om teeter 
"1 if ron we set ds asi le n part payment, but don't miss this, ‘+e 
— CHICAGO VARNISH co. be @ rt ie y ney our ning-f me ulmost advantage. 
ADDRESS... amie uaa pur ca log, WRITE for one. and ask r poet oo 
; Red Set,” “Chi Clocks at lo . greates t comfort inven 
35 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago tion of the age, ircrsg a Self. Adjusting =a t xt RY Chairs. 
22 Vesey Street, New York Be sure to mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL w . ring this Ad. 





























Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Use a clean sponge, cold water and Ivory Soap, and you will restore 


the colors of an oil painting grown dingy by age and exposure.’ 


* There is no “free” (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is complete. Containing no 


“free oil,” it rinses perfectly. There being no “free alkali,” it is harmless to color, skin or fabric. 99> pure. 
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PART OF THE LIVING-ROOM, 40 FEET BY 40 FEET 


A HOUSE DESIGNED BY A WOMAN 


ANOTHER HOME-MADE HOME 


when so much is said and 
written about the simple life, it is pleas- 
ant to find a house where simplicity 
really exists. Within the four walls of a 
certain unique home, many theories regard- 
ing the simple life are put into every-day 
practice. For the benefit of house builders, 
and for those who build on paper only, some 
of these concrete theories are here set forth. 
Some time ago this magazine published an 
article entitled ‘‘A Home-made Home,’’ in 
which was described an inexpensive house 


| this day of luxurious living, 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


designed by a woman and built without the 
aid of an architect or a contractor. The 
house which now serves as a model, although 
of a different character, has a similar interest, 
and shows in its clever planning an equal 
individuality. 

Both houses are striking examples of what 
may be accomplished in home building where 
every detail has been made a matter of per- 
sonal thought. Both are winter and sum- 
mer homes; both have somewhat the char- 


acter of country houses, being a 
little out of town, and both are 
sturdily built in order to withstand lake 
winds, which in winter are very severe. 
One home is near Chicago with Lake Michi- 
gan as a background, the other is on the 
outskirts of Buffalo, not far from Lake Erie. 
The conditions are somewhat similar ; other- 
wise except for the fact that they are both 
designed by women, the houses are totally 
unlike. 
The Lake Michigan house is of gray rough 
cast plaster with gambrel roof and gables; 
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THE HOME-MADE HOME 


the Buffalo house is of grayish brown clap- 
boards with moss-green shingled roof. As 
may be seen from the picture, it is a composi- 
tion in straight lines. The proportions are 
excellent and there are several features that 
remove it from the usual ‘‘square house.’’ 
There is a suggestion of Japanese architec- 
ture in the depression of the roof, but 
not enough to make it inconsistent in an 
American house. Several attractive details 
of the exterior are lost in the photo- 
graph, namely, the hooded doorway, the 
big bronze knocker, the quaint built-in 
seats within the little entrance porch, 
the wide path bordered with flowering 
shrubs, and the picturesque effect of the 
high fence when seen from within the lat- 
ticed gate. The surrounding country is flat 
and this, long, low building with its un- 
broken roof lines suits the location perfectly. 
In color and design it is a part of its environ- 
ment, and when a house can be thus described 
it meets a severe test. Many a house that 
would be a success in a valley is a failure on 
a hilltop, and many a hilltop house is ruined 
by being planted on a plain. When a house 
looks as if it ‘‘grew’’ it cannot fail to be 
good. The builder may not be known to 
fame, but he is an architect all the same. 
When a woman achieves this result it is a 
matter of remark, for house building is not 
a feminine talent. Many women can draw 
plans, but few can draw elevations that fit the 
plans—and few women, when it comes down 
to the fine point, want to be responsible for 
the exact location of even one closet. 
Therefore, when a house, albeit a simple 
one, designed and built by a woman is satis- 
factory within and without, it is something 
with which to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
The house with the green roof and the high 
fence is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton 
Mixer and their two little sons. That it is 
an extremely livable place may be seen from 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


1erely squares placed on end and mas- 
iding as diamonds. ‘The pictures are 
to the walls, the bookcases and settles 
art of the construction of the house, the 
lwork is all flat, and there are few mold- 


living-room is forty feet by forty feet, 
I , noble room, conveying in its lofty pro- 
ns, a hint of the English hall of me 
days. ‘The big fireplace, the paneled 
, the gallery, and the open rafters Sug- 
1 mode of living remote from the com- 
life of the twentieth century. This room 
several purposes. It is living-room, 
s-room, and studio, and is the center of 
fe of the household. The many leaded 
ws give the room a fine outdoor qual- 
vhich in summer is one of its chief 
s. The eye travels beyond the flat 
panels to the green of the garden and 
beyond. Yet the place does not lack 
sion. On rainy days, when the damp- 
gives an excuse for an open fire, and 
the rain is beating on the casements, 
the country without is a misty green 
there is a wonderful shut-in quality to 
Houses are like people. They 
many moods. This big room holds 
surprises, and even those who know 
ll have not learned all its charms. 
hich show two studio part can be separated from the 


] 


the pictures of the interior 


views of the living-room and two of the ' the apartment by means of a many- 
nursery. | sereen, which is built into the house, 

Mrs. Mixer drew her own plans, designed hich may be extended across the north 
the interior woodwork, prepared the stains ntil it forms a complete partition. It 
for the walls, and superintended the making stained green like the woodwork, and 


of much of the furniture. In the decorating « ponds in design with the paneling of 
and furnishing many pet theories were put tl alls. 

into practice. The casement windows, for in living-room part has a lower ceiling 
that of the dining-room portion. This 


stance, have diamond panes, not panes which 
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THE DINING-ROOM END OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


arrangement, which provides space for sev- 
eral bedrooms above, may be noted in the 
illustrations. It is one of the unique features 
of this unusual house. The walls of the en- 
tire room are paneled in poplar, except 
where a fine piece of tapestry is let into the 
woodwork, and which occupies the space 
opposite the fireplace. The blues, greens, 
and browns of this textile suit the room and 
make an interesting color effect. 

At this point the gallery is of greater 
width. There is space here for an organ and 
forapiano. Like the minstrel gallery of old, 
it has a musical significance. If singers in 
the garb of the Middle Ages were to step out 
of the past and begin their lays, they would 
not be out of harmony with the background. 
If they appeared after candle lighting their 
presence would be especially timely, for the 
great wooden candlesticks have the charac- 
ter of torches. 

The built-in idea has been carried to 
a fine point in this house, and the tall 


candlesticks, that are such a decorative 
feature of the big room, are made an inte- 
gral part of the gallery railing. 


LIGHTING BY CANDLES 


WITH the exception of two lamps for read- 
ing, the house is lighted throughout by 
candles. There are many candlesticks. Some 
are church sticks of brass, others are of colo- 
nial design, but the most interesting ones 
are of wood and copper designed by Mrs. 
Mixer. These candlesticks are worthy of 
study. They are not made with sockets, but 
are flat on top. A piece of heavy copper is 
fitted to each and this holds the candle. This 
copper cap can be removed, so that the task 
of cleaning and replenishing is comparatively 
simple. Candle light suits the house. Elec- 
tricity would be a little out of tune with its 
simplicity. 
The hall of the house is finished in un- 
stained poplar and the walls are painted a 
deep terra-cotta. The staircase is well de- 
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signed with high newels and low risers. An 
exceedingly interesting decoration in conven- 
tionalized peacocks follows the lines of the 
staircase. 

An original decorative scheme is now in 
process for the living-room. Scenes from 
the stories that cluster about the Knights of 
the Round Table are being painted on heavy 
linen which is stretched across one portion of 
the gallery. It is a daring venture, and one 
that would be an unsafe one in any but 
skilled hands. That portion of the decora- 
tion now painted shows a strong handling 
and a fine feeling for simple pictorial effects. 
When Mrs. Mixer completes the series the 
house will have an additional interest. 
Such a decoration would fit into few dwell- 
ings, but it suits admirably the medieval 
character of this big room, and being well 
done, it has value as a work of art. 

Opening from the gallery are a series of 
bedrooms, three bath-rooms and a nursery. 
The furnishings are marked by great sim- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NURSERY anc 
anc 
plicity. In two of the rooms the walls, the painted white like the woodwork. There ar f its walls. Every morning the lacs the 
woodwork, and the furniture are painted in toys and pictures of the kind that are deat t the nursery motto, which is taken of 
one color. The effect is excellent. The to children’s hearts, and there are other fi Stevenson’s Child’s Garden oj Verse, hos 
rooms seem more spacious and much more things that the little lads will grow to like vhich their mother has painted upon the 
restful. The bedrooms have been named later and which are now shaping their ideals t anels of the low cupboards. They gre 
from flowers. One is the primrose room, —a Della Robbia cast of the Madonna and 1 t and live up to it with every inch of Lo 
another the rose, a third the dahlia, and a child in lovely ivory tones, and a series of ¢ lives. gil 
fourth the poppy. The rooms are not pa- mother-and-child pictures, designed by thos takes a longer time to make a garden ste 
pered in flower patterns, but a particular gifted women Elizabeth Shippen Green and | to build a house, and the Mixers do not Go 
flower is used somewhere in the furnishing, Jessie Wilcox Smith. Above the black ler that theirs is complete. The gar- Ph 
and hence the name. board, which is the favorite plaything, is a not formal in the usual sense of the to: 

The nursery is a jolly room, and the two colored print illustrating one of the scenes in but the location of every shrub was of 
small boys for whose pleasure it was planned the Holy Grail. This picture is set in the | ed on paper. The colors of the flower- exe 
enjoy it to their hearts’ content. There are woodwork and is so arranged that it may be ; have been as carefully chosen as the pro 
little chairs to draw up to their very own frequently changed. The glass which cover for the rooms. There are masses of 1 
fireplace, a long, low window-seat where tired the print opens out like a small door, and it is vellow, then red, next white, then blue, cat 
little bodies can rest without fear of disturb- a simple matter to insert a fresh subject t pink. Dutch tulip beds are not more slid 
ing things, and floors and walls that are so The nursery is lighted by long casement than this portion of the garden. Then do 
constructed that the word ‘‘hush’’ is seldom windows that extend across t es of the t is a quieter corner where purples, car 
heard. There is noth- lavenders, and _ greens to 
ing in the room that = only are used. And fin- Th 
small hands and feet THE WORLD IS SO FULL OF A NUMBER OF THINGS ally there is a rose gar- “ : 
can harm, and there are I’M SURE WE SHOULD ALL BE AS HAPPY AS KINGS. den, with a_ sun-dial. on 
so many things with — s. It is pleasant to have an sta 
which to have a good acquaintance with this sho 
time. The walls of the room areadeepsky- room. On the darkest days it is full of h and very pleasant indeed to know des 
blue and the low. cupboards and chests are brightness, for no clouds appear on the blue ¢! uaint, picturesque garden,’ 
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INNEAPOLIS is only about fifty 
years old, and a large percent- 
age of its citizens have not 
“always lived there.” 

These citizens have a past, but it lies in 
other lands—in New England, in the 
Southern and Middle States, in the British 
Isles, and in Europe. Many of them 
came empty-handed, but they did not 
long remain so; they had a way of going 
back East, or down South, or over seas, 
and of returning with old things which 
the home folks had discarded. It should 
be noted, too, that during late years our 
people have been much given to traveling 
abroad, many such trips having been 
taken for the sole purpose of acquiring the 
work of Old World artists and craftsmen. 
The result is, that in Minneapolis homes 
are found many objects of early manu- 
facture, especially pieces of fine furniture 
and carving. 

Every intelligent householder is in- 
terested in furniture constructed so as 
to bear long usage, and at the same time 
show beauty in its wood and decoration. 
Much of the old work was done with in- 
tegrity, and the accessory ornamentation, 
whether simple or ornate, was so correct 
as to have been worthy of being followed 
ever since. The more that things of 
actual worth and true beauty are kept 
before the public the sooner the public 
will know the good when they see it, 
and demand of the modern craftsman 
that good shall be given them. 

The home of Dr. Pinault in Minne- 
apolis is a storehouse of antiques 
brought from France, things which have 
belonged to the family for generations. 
So numerous and valuable are the pieces 
and so distinguished by their age, origin, 
and associations as to merit a chapter by 
themselves. Much 
of the wood is ma- 
hogany, carved in 
the style of the 
greatest French 
Louis, enriched by 
gilding and uphol- 
stered in genuine 
Gobelin tapestry. 
Photographs fail 
to show the beauty 
of these antiques 
except in form and 
proportion. 

The Japanese 
cabinet shown has 
sliding panels for 
doors and the 
carving is confined 
to these panels. 
The carving, which 
is delicately done, depicts the long legs, 
long bill, and web feet of a wading bird 
standing under a bamboo, and the border 
shows one of the pretty basket-weave 
designs. The cabinet is beautiful in its 
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By CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 





CARVING OF THE XVI. CENTURY 


fine dark wood and in the symmetry of 
its construction. Its owner, Mrs. Thomas 
B. Lowry, says that though it is of Japan- 
ese origin it was brought from Egypt. 

Among the possessions of Mrs. Anson 
B. Jackson, an enthusiastic collector of 
curios and antiques, is a Louis XVI. bed- 
stead of rosewood. It is a four-poster 
and has a canopy. It is of great size 
and nearly square, and in every way is a 
good example of the ornate style of its 
time. 

A liqueur-case of ebony and gold owned 
by Mrs. Jackson was found in New Orleans, 
and once belonged to one of the Bona- 
partes when he was in America. It has a 





A WEDDING-CHEST 


tray made to slide like a drawer, and is 
furnished with decanters and glasses of 
cut glass and gold enamel. 

Mrs. Jackson’s dining-room is furnished 
in old colonial style, and the pieces are 


FINE WOOD-CARVINGS IN A WESTERN TOWN 


all genuine antiques except the chairs, 
which are reproductions. One sideboard 
is of black oak; it is paneled, has claw- 
feet, and the old-time cupboard and bot- 
tle-drawers. It is a massive and imposing 
affair, and a genuine old-timer. 

Another piece is a Hepplewhite side- 
board of mahogany with an inlay band of 
satinwood. It has lined drawers for sil- 
ver, deep recesses for decanters, a wine 
and fruit cupboard, etc. Its swell front 
and fine proportion give it quite an air of 
distinction. 

She has also a high-boy, or chest of 
drawers, which came from Salem, and the 
tradition is that it once belonged to the 
original of the Wizard Maule, who is a 
character alluded to in Hawthorne’s 
“The House of Seven Gables.” She pos- 
sesses, too, a bureau and a bachelor’s 
dressing-table, the latter of very quaint 
construction. These were bought of an 
old family in Cape Cod. 

An interesting piece of carving is an 
old coffer or wedding-chest found in the 
south of Europe by Mrs. Charles Cranston 
Bovey. It was so old it had to be stayed 
by a lining. It is unique in that the lid 
lets down from the front. It is mounted 
on a carved bench. 

A very beautiful specimen of intarsia 
(inlay) is a writing-desk brought by the 
Hon. Samuel B. Thayer from The Hague. 
It is to all appearance very old, though 
well preserved, and is a very fine piece 
of workmanship. 

Another desk showing old inlay work 
was brought by Dr. Alfred Owre from 
the mountain country of Norway. The 
contrasting color of the woods gives the 
desk great beauty, which is enhanced by 
its simplicity of construction. 

Mr. Robert Koehler has in common 
use a desk or escri- 
toire brought by 
his father from 
Germany, which he 
believes to be very 
old. It shows 
simplicity and 
quaintness in con- 
struction, but is so 
convenient Mr. 
Koehler prefers it 
to a modern desk. 

The Dutch cab- 
inet shown is very 
solid and hand- 
some. The corner 
pillars of the lower 
part give the cab- 
inet an air of 
strength which is 
emphasized by the 
heavy ball-shaped feet. The door panels 
in both upper and lower parts show carving 
in the style of seventeenth-century renais- 
sance. This fine cabinet belongs to Mr. 
Sumner T. McKnight as does the arm-chair 
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12 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








of dark, rich wood. The latter is quite 
covered with carving in low relief in Jap- 
anese designs. The medallion in the 
back bears a design of a dragon, the me- 
dallion being bordered by a convention- 
alized floral design. The outspread wings 
of a bird form the upper part of each front 
leg, and the seat and arms show carvings 
in an intriceie design. A purely decora- 
tive panel is seen in a “den” in Mr. 
McKnight’s home. It would seem to be 
symbolic of the water world as it shows 
sea-weeds and mosses, shells, star-fish, 
serpents, ete., all so harmoniously ar- 
ranged as to be no less pleasing than 
curious. 

Mrs. Ellery Kent owns some fine ma- 
hogany furniture, her heritage from the 
New England Channings and Ellerys. 
She has a table and chairs once used by 
her grandfather, Commodore Ellery, and 
tells a good story concerning them at 
her own expense. The furniture had been 
cleaned and polished, and with pardon- 
able pride she spoke of their great age to 
a trusted domestic. 

“Well,” said the girl, “ you need not be 
ashamed of them if they are old, for no 
one would know it if you did not tell 
them. If you would give them a coat of 
varnish they would look as well as new.” 

Mr. George H. Partridge has a ma- 
hogany table one hundred and _ fifty 
years old, an importation from England. 
His dining-room furniture is all of ma- 
hogany made in the style of Adams, the 
cabinet for silver being a notably fine 
example of the Adams style. The fire- 
place in Mr. Partridge’s library is of 
stately size, elegant in its symmetry, 
and shows fine carving on old English oak. 

A little piece of old carving in cinque- 
cento arabesque or grotesque is owned by 
Mrs. Richard Burton. She found it in 
Florence, where it once adorned one of 


THE 


SENATOR PLATT, of Connecticut, has pre- 

sented to Congress a remarkable document 
giving the record of an American tree recently 
cut up for lumber, which had lived for more 
than two thousand years, and had been suc- 
cessively attacked by forest fires exactly 1,659, 
463, 324, and 204 years ago, these dates, at 
least one of them, occurring before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, being more accurately 
and unassailably fixed than many important 
events in the past century. This astonishing 
record is contained in a letter to the Senator 
from Professor William Russel Dudley vice-presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association, 
and head of the Department of Systematic 
Botany at Leland Stanford University, in sup- 
port of the movement to preserve the California 
big trees. Professor Dudley in 1900 visited the 
mountain lumber camps to study the trees, and 
obtained the data by counting the concentric 
rings of growth on the cross-sections of the 
felled trunks. The oldest so examined had be- 
gun its existence 525 B. C., and although Pro- 
fessor Dudley was satisfied that extended scru- 
tiny would bring to light a few older trees, he 
does not expect to find any over three thousand 
years old. He has repeatedly demonstrated 





that in the climate of the Pacific Coast, with its wer 
sharply marked wet and dry seasons, there can llows: 
be no question that each annular ring of struc- | B. C. it began its existence. 
ture seen in cross-sections represents a year’s 
growth, certainly in the sequoia gigantea. But 4 


related to the remarkable recuperative power burt 
following an injury to these big trees. 


occurring centuries ago were registered in the  furtt 


trunks of these trees, and the record completely 1441 A. D., at 1,712 years of age the tree 
concealed by " 


observed in a tree of moderate size, about 15 


es 


the palaces, and she says she has reason wood of the stool being a rich, dark red 
to believe it to be at least two hundred These two pieces are the possessions of 


years old. It has a fine dark color mel- Mr. Frank B. Semple. 
lowed by age, and the carving shows, in \n importer and collector for com- 
spring of leaf and turn of feature, th reial purposes, who goes over to Eu- 


marks of the carving tool! 


nearly every year, is Miss Jeter. 
Her collection would seem to show judg- 
I and discrimination in selection. 
She has brought over some notably good 
pieces in old Flemish oak. These are 
not remarkable for being odd or unique 
in shape, but are in good style both in 
fou and ornamentation. The chairs, 
tools, and benches are solid and show 
integrity in construction. 

Minneapolis owes much to one of her 
citizens, Mr. John S. Bradstreet, who 
eame here from New England and took 
up a residence when wealth began to man- 
ifest itself in the better furnishings of the 
es of our people. Mr. Bradstreet, 
d with a refined sense of color and 
1 feeling for harmony in style, has, be- 
sides, the advantage of wide travel. His 
importations of excellent old furniture 
h been succeeded by the manufacture, 

r his supervision, of reproductions. 
earlier days when our young city 

to use a new coinage, “ arriving,’’ he 

1 strict adherent of legitimate style, 


but latterly he evinces a willingness to 
adventure along new or experimental lines. 
Perhaps he shares the growing belief that 


western world the fresh and growing 
isiasm of native craftsmen will create 
style distinctly American, which 
ve better for us than any old one. 








JAPANESE CARVED CHAIR W he is making many reproductions 
enteenth-century renaissance furni- 
The tabourette shown is called Japanese ; well as ornamentation in Indian, 
carving, though it looks quite as much Moorish, and Japanese styles, he is using 
like Indian carving. Its color, dark an ve woods, having them weathered, 
ber, gives it added beauty; the top is cially prepared in new ways, for cab- 
carved in low relief. The stool has a al Some of the results are 
inlay top of red and white marble, the eautiful. 


LIFE OF A BIG TREE 


revealed. The history of the tree was as 


first year of the Christian era it was about 
in diameter above the base. 

A. D., at 516 years of age, occurred a 
ng on the trunk 3 feet wide. One hundred 
He says: and five years were occupied in covering this 
The effects of certain tremendous forest fires wound with new tissue. For 1,196 years no 
r injuries were registered. ; 


Professor Dudley’s most interesting discovery 


subsequent healthy growth irned a second time in two long grooves, 

Among a number of similar cases the most in l | 2 feet wide, respectively. Each had its 

structive record of these ancient forest fires was « ystem of repair. } 

) A. D., at 1,851 years of age, occurred 

It r fire, causing a burn on the trunk 2 feet 
vi which took 56 years to cover with new 


feet in diameter, 5 feet from the ground 
was 270 feet in height and 2,171 years old. 
This tree when felled had an enormous sur 


face burn on one side 30 f 1 height, and hundred and seventeen years of growth 
occupying 18 feet of the circumference of the ‘ 1 this burn. ; 

tree; this was found to have been due to a fire \. D., when the tree was 2,068 years 
occurring in A. D. 1797. The tree when cut, in tremendous fire attacked it burning the 
1900, had already occupied itself for 103 years g car 18 feet wide. 

in its efforts to repair this injury, its method indred and three years, between 1797 
being the ingrowing of the new tissue from each 100, had enabled the tree to reduce the 
margin of the great black wound. When the exy i area of the burn to about 14 feet in 
tree was cut the records of three other fire 
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THE VITAL THINGS IN THE HOME 


THE THIRD ARTICLE ON SUCCESSFUL FURNISHING 
AND DECORATING ON $3,500 A YEAR 


BOUT twenty years ago a noted lec- 


/ turer on art forsook his Raphaels 
/ and Van Dycks for one evening in 


order to talk about the every-day art 
of the home. He was somewhat of a prophet 
and far ahead of his generation, for he advo- 
eated the principles of simplicity and indi- 
viduality which we now applaud, but which 
were then considered little short of heresies. 

The lecture was delivered in a western 
town by request, but nothing could persuade 
the speaker to address his listeners in a pri- 
vate house. The memorable talk was given 
in an out-of-the-way hall with bare, white- 
washed walls, and the audience sat on wooden 
settees of the plainest character. When 
asked by a friend why he had chosen so incon- 
venient and barren a place, he replied that 
it was the only spot in town where he could 
say what he felt with a clear conscience. 

The early eighties were benighted years. 
The costumes were as ugly as the houses. It 
was the period of tight sleeves and enormous 
bustles, of “‘bangs’”’ and towering hats. It 


was the period of painted ginger-jars and 
decalcomanies, of gilded rolling-pins and 


decorated snow-shovels. Walls were covered 
with pictures. Mantels and tables were 
hidden beneath ‘drapes’ and “throws.” 
Rooms were heavily curtained, and were 
made still darker by wall-papers of dingy 
coloring. Picture frames were heavy with 
gold and plush. Bric-a-brac was of the 
massive order. Elaborate clocks with orna- 
ments of bronze graced the mantels, flanked 
by a pair of vases. It was the day of 
pairs and companion pieces—pairs of vases, 
pairs of statuettes, pairs of this and pairs of 
that. If there was a picture of “Night,” 
there was one of “Day” also. If “Youth” 
hung on one side of a door, “Age” was in- 
variably found on the other side. Every- 
thing was bought to match something else. 


STILL-LIFE IN THE DINING-ROOM 


N the dining-room taste ran to realistic 

pictures of watermelon, panels of game, 
and baskets of abnormal strawberries. Hand- 
painted plaques with storks and cat-o’-nine- 
tails, pieces of crewel embroidery and mac- 
ramé lace represented the artistic members 
of the household. 

Every desert has an oasis or two, and there 
were a few good houses here and there, but 
the owners were thought mildly mad, or quite 
behind the times. People who are ahead of 
their day and generation are considered be- 
hind the times. It is one of the penalties of 
being unlike one’s neighbors, or doing things 
ina different way from every one else. 

The world has progressed since the early 
eighties, and in no field has the reformation 
been greater than in our homes. We have 
passed many milestones in twenty-five years, 
and we no longer fill our rooms with useless 
and unbeautiful things. We believe in a 


By ELIZABETH EMERY 


simpler, saner manner of living, and try to 
express it in our homes. 

At no time has so much been said and 
written about house decoration as to-day. 
The theme is a favorite one with lecturers. 
Magazines devote much space to the subject. 
The daily papers are full of hints and sugges- 
tions. The advertisements of leading deco- 
rators and furniture dealers are along similar 
lines, and the principles advocated are one 
and the same. 

Societies are formed to promulgate Morris 
and Ruskin theories, and the good work goes 
on unceasingly. Two lines of William Morris 
have been quoted so often that many people 
are unaware that he wrote anything else. 
Mark Twain speaks of a certain German 
couplet that became so common that even the 
cats in Germany became familiar with it. 
The Morris sentence about the useful and the 
beautiful has not yet become hackneyed, 
but it is very near the danger line. Perhaps 
if it were quoted less and lived more it would 
have more force and point. 


HARMONY AND SIMPLICITY 


()WEN JONES, who is seldom read and 

rarely quoted, said ornament construc- 
tion, not construct ornamentation; and later 
and lesser lights have told us to build from 
the foundation, and to look after the useful 
and let the beautiful take care of itself. 

Most people believe these principles, but 
few are successful in carrying them out. 
The majority of houses have good furniture, 
many have good wall-papers, rugs, and pic- 
tures. Yet there are few good interiors. 
If the really well-dressed people of one’s ac- 
quaintance can be counted on one hand, is 
it not also true that the well-furnished houses 
can be enumerated in like manner? These 
satisfactory houses stand apart from all 
the others. Why? They do not contain 
any better furniture, or any better rugs, or 
any better pictures, but they embody a few 
of the vital things. Harmony of color is 
one, simplicity of arrangement is another, 
the absence of the trivial isa third. Possibly 
the third should be placed first, for its impor- 
tance can hardly be overestimated. It is 
in the small things of the house that the 
greatest sins are committed. 

Taste does not now run to rolling-pins. 
Hand-painted articles, in the old acceptance 
of the term, are no longer in repute. There 
are no decorated plaques or gilded shovels 
or crewel embroideries in our homes to-lay 

The small things are often very good, but 
there are too many of them and they serve no 
useful purpose. Two brass candlesticks on 
a mantel are better than seven; one or two 
pieces of pottery are more interesting than a 
dozen; and a few pictures are far better from 
a decorative standpoint than a number. 
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This is not a comparison of qualities, but 
simply of quantities. We all know that a 
few good things are better than a lot of poor 
things, but we have not yet learned that a 
jew good things are better than a lot of good 
things. The crowding together of many 
articles, no matter how attractive each may 
be, is always a mistake. They become trivial 
at once. They are superfluous in the sense 
that they fail to contribute either to use or 
beauty. They are a hindrance to comfort, to 
order, and to happiness. 

Under the head of vital things, order 
should be written in large capitals. No 
house is beautiful if its laws are disregarded. 
The order that faints at the sight of a speck 
of dust, the order that locates every chair and 
table by a chalk mark, the order that cannot 
tolerate a misplaced book, is not to be thus 
written. This order is not vital. It was 
once called good housekeeping, but it is 
not considered good home-making, and never 
can be. It has wrecked homes quite as suc- 
cessfully as the saloon. 

The order that makes for restfulness and 
for comfort is vital. It cannot exist in 
crowded rooms. Furniture is made to*be 
used, and books are made to be read. If the 
disarranging of a chair or the misplacingjof 
a book upsets the order of a room, something 
is wrong, and the “something” is the crowded 
condition. Get rid of the superfluous. Most 
rooms have too many pieces of furniture, and 
all rooms have too many things. 

Simplicity of arrangement is so bound 
up with order and the absence of the 
superfluous that it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. A few pictures, chosen to accord 
with the room, books that are placed within 
reach of those who use them, lamps that 
are located where they are needed, flow- 
ers that are arranged with a Japanese feeling 
for the value of the leaf and stem, are ex- 
pressions of a love for a simple arrangement. 
Beauty no less than comfort is dependent 
upon this vital principle. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COLOR 


Col )R makes or mars a room, and many 

inexpensive houses have been made “‘suc- 
cessful” by the intelligent use of this powerful 
factor. Harmonious coloring does not ne- 
cessarily imply a room where everything 
matches. The blue rooms of the eighties, 
where walls, carpets, curtains, lambrequins, 
and upholstery were all of one shade, exist to- 
day only in fiction. They were never cheerful, 
imparting by some subtle power their own 
indigo coloring to the moods of the occupants. 
The blue room, pure and simple, is not now 
in favor. But we are all familiar with the 
very green room. Green is nature ’s own color, 
and none other is so restful, so desirable; but 
it can be abused. Nature makes use of rus- 
sets, of yellow-browns, of red-browns, of 
bronze shades, of grays, of soft purples, of 
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pomegranate tones. These may be trans- 
ferred to the walls of our houses, and if 
rightly placed, are very effective. 

Rooms that are brightly lighted are more 
satisfactory when the color schemes are com- 
paratively low in tone, and dark rooms are 
made more livable by colors in a higher key. 
The length and breadth of a room are im- 
portant considerations, likewise the height 
thereof. No room can be treated indepen- 
dently of its surroundings; many houses fail 
on this one point. Each room has been con- 
sidered separately without regard to what 
opens off from it. Each may be charming in 
itself, but the effect as a whole is poor, and 
the mistress of the house has shown her 
inability to cope with the problem of decora- 
tion. 

A room is most satisfactory when it does 
not proclaim its color, when walls, rugs, 
furniture, pictures and small articles make a 
satisfactory whole, and no one feature is 
unduly prominent. This principle does not 
preclude the use of brilliant tones. An ori- 
ental rug on examination shows colors that 


SITTING-ROOM 


IN THE SUMMER CAMP OF MR. GEORGE H 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUI! 


gleam like jewels, yet the general effect is 
subdued. The question of color is a vita 
one; so is that of design 

The home-maker docs not have to solve 
problems in design in the same way that sh¢ 
has to solve puzzles in color. The former are 
largely decided by some one else. Her archi 
tect has provided her with good woodwork 
The moldings, doors, and mantels are usuall) 
beyond her choosing. In the house of to-day 
they are well designed. There is less oppor 
tunity for buying poor pieces of furniture 
than formerly, for fewer poor pieces ar 
made. The Mission furniture, whatever its 
shortcoming may be, has 
en the cheap, gig-sawed 
years ago to a weil-m 
partment pieces show the improved tendency 
and the opportunity to buy furniture 
good lines was never better than to-day 

The small things of the house,—the candle 
sticks, flower-vases, m ptacles 
are well designed, and if decorated at all, 
well decorated. Simple, inexpensive pott« 
an good pieces of copper and brass 1 
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ost of the requirements in the way of smal] 


hings, and what an advance they are oye 


nings. 


the pale Royal Worcester vascs and the 


any useless bits of bric-d-brac of a decade 


1go, that middle period between the gilda 
rolling-pin and the copper bowl. 


Individuality has its place among the vit, 
A house reflects more or less tly 


personality of the one who planned it, | 
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Individuality is an elusive thing. It can. 
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DUTCH COLONIAL FARMHOUSES 


ra IME, which changes all things, 

is but slow in its operations 

upon a Dutchman’s dwelling,” 

says Washington Irving, and 
his alluring picture of the quaint, low- 
eaved farmhouse 
of Nieuw Neder- 
lands has a special 
charm if one has 
seen with his own 
eyes some of these 
picturesque survi- 
vals of the olden 
time. It is Wolfert 
Acker’s home on 
the Hudson, called 
‘‘Wolfert’s Roost,” 
that he describes; 
one of the privy 
councilors of Peter 
Stuyvesant who, 
after the subjuga- 
tion by the Eng- 
lish, chose a coun- 
try home there and 
inscribed over his 
door the favorite 


Dutch motto, THE 


‘‘Lust in Rust” 

[Pleasure in Re- 

pose]. “It was a lowly edifice,” Irving 
says; “a little, old-fashioned stone man- 
sion, all made up of gable ends; built 
in the time of the Dutch dynasty, and 
stood on a green bank, overshadowed by 
trees, from which it peeped forth upon the 
great Tappan Zee. A bright pure spring 
welled up at the foot of the green bank; a 
wild brook came babbling down a neigh- 
boring ravine, and threw itself into a little 
woody cove in front of the mansion. It 
was indeed as quiet and sheltered a nook 
as the heart of man could require, in which 
to take refuge from the cares and troubles 
of the world.” 

The solidity and picturesque simplicity 
of the Dutch colonial farmhouses account 
for the numerous survivals of this type of 
home architecture in regions where the 
growth of great cities has not leveled all 
landmarks of a former time. They are as 
thoroughly characteristic of the people 
who lived in them as are the curves and 
angles, the towers and turrets, and over- 
ornamentation of too many houses of 
recent times. A restful beauty pervades 
the old Dutch farm and village houses, and 
in late years frequent copying of the best 
features of these homes of our forefathers 
evidences a reawakening of artistic feel- 
ing and a latter-day appreciation of the 
simple life. The sight of one of these low- 
browed houses among sheltering hills and 
trees, with old-fashioned shrubs and flowers 
in the nearby garden, is heartwarming, and 
redolent of the wholesome life and good 
cheer that centered about the great stone 
fireplaces within for a century and more. 

The sterling virtues of the Hollanders 


By MRS. HENRY WADE ROGERS 


who brought to a new country the courage 
skill, industry, and love of order and beauty 
which had made their own land the center 





MOSES TAYLOR HOMESTEAD, BUILT 
Palisades-of-the-Hudson, New York. 


of European civilization cannot too often 
be recalled. Their descendants might 
well imitate the filial loyalty of the 
New Englander and proclaim to the world 
the great and important part their Dutch 
forefathers had in the settlement of this 
country and the founding of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Carlyle has a characteristic word about 
the Hollanders: “these Dutch are a strong 
people,” he says: “they raised their land 
out of a marsh, and went on for a long 
period of time breeding cows and making 
cheese, and might 
have gone on with 
their cows and 
cheese till dooms- 
day. But Spain 
comes over and 
says, ‘we want you 
to believe in St. 
Ignatius.’ ‘Very 
sorry,’ replied the 
Dutch, ‘but we 
can’t.’ ‘God! but 
you must,’ says 
Spain. And they 
went about with 
guns and swords to 
make the Dutch 
believe in St. Igna- 
tius. Never made 
them believe in 
him, but succeeded 
in breaking their 


1768 own vertebral col- 


umn forever, and 

raising the Dutch 
into a great nation.” The sturdy qual- 
ities that made the Dutch powerful at 
home were transplanted to Nieuw Neder- 
lands. 

Dutch settlement in the middle states 
of America occurred in the period of Hol- 
land’s greatest eminence. “In every 
branch of human industry,” says Motley, 
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“these republicans took the lead.” And 
Thorold Rogers claims that the success of 
Holland’s struggle for liberty was the 
beginning of modern civilization—“ the 
Dutch having taught Europe nearly 
everything it knows.’ Her merchants 
controlled the commerce of the world, the 
influence. of her statesmen and scholars 
was worldwide, and her broad tolerance 
made this small country the refuge of the 
oppressed and the persecuted of every 
land. At the same time her artists were 
painting immortal pictures, and her artist- 
craftsmen fashioning in silver and gold, 
in wood and clay and leather and textiles 
the beautiful things for use and adorn- 
ment that served to make the home 
environment of the rich and the poor 
artistic. 

The institutions and civilization of Hol- 
land left a permanent impress upon the 
New World of which too little acknowledg- 
ment has been made. It is rarely that 
the Dutch blood in American veins is 
given its due share of credit for the ster- 
ling traits and esthetic qualities of the 
American people. New England has 
wisely and zealously investigated, pre- 
served, and published to the world every 
trace of her colonial history from archives, 
historic spots, architectural remains, an- 
cient furniture and utensils, and manners 
and customs, with the influences that 
shaped her founding, and those that went 
out from her in the shaping of the nation. 
It is only in recent years that an effort to 
rehabilitate the early history of the middle 
states has seriously begun, although Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson has made bold to 
say that “the local history of the middle 


the nation as a whole than is th 
New England or of the several 
regions of the South.”’ 
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make home life comfortable, as 
stand it, and they brought 





survivals of the early settlers 
descendants have come down to 
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iture, and utensils, and in their 
nd personal belongings evidence 
rt and simplicity in which they 
their sense of the value of the 
and the beautiful in their 

| environment. They chose 
itions for their homes, on gently 
illsides, or by the waterside, with 
hought of the mother-land, and 
plest country houses were 
comfort and quaint homelike- 

33 1 excellent workmanship, as of a 
eOT ng past the rude beginnings of 
pio} ife The low substantial stone 
re picturesque, and into them 
went lwrought timbers and shingles 
and masonry. Within were immense 
with Dutch hearth tiles, broad 
ats, wonderful scenic wall-paper, 


Sir) 


7 substantial furniture brought 
fror land. The burnished metal uten- 
sils, t indwrought plate, and artistic 
De re added the touch of brightne ss 


rior. The things they used in 
life were artistic and of sound 
hip, so that to-day what survive 
of tl is kept in museums and chief 
roo! | copied diligently by a genera- 


io! ening to the value of beauty in 
the « on life , 

rl anor house and the larger town 
hous f the Dutch in America were 
examples of their more stately home archi- 


tectul ind the interiors of these evi- 
ni e richness of the finishing and 


furnishing of the time. Imported brick, 


til odwork, and exquisite carvings 
wer t into these homes of the rich, 
und tapestries, pictures, porcelains, 
and carved furniture adorned them. Very 
fev se houses are left, the advancing 
tick usiness and population having 
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swept them away at a time when neither 


art nor historic remainders held a very 
high place in New World civilization. 
Richard Grant White says that “old New 
York has been swept out of existence by 
the great tidal wave of its own prosperity.” 

3ut the country regions of certain sec- 
tions of the middle states have many 
delightful old houses built by the descend- 
ants of the first Dutch settlers, who clung 
to their native architecture, native cus- 
toms and manners, and to their mother 
tongue long after the British had taken 
possession of the machinery of govern- 
ment in the Dutch colonies. We find how 
deeply the Hollanders had taken root in 
the fact that the Dutch language was used 
in the Dutch Reformed churches of New 
York until 1764, a hundred years after the 
English conquest, when they reluctantly 
adopted the prevailing tongue, but Dutch 
was occasionally used until forty years 


later. In the country districts the change 
to church services in English was still 
later. All the services in the Bergen 


church (now Jersey City) were in the 
Dutch language until 1792, and the singing 
continued in Dutch until 1809. The 
church register was kept in the same lan- 
guage until 1809. The charming region 
north of “old Bergen” and of New York 
on both sides of the Hudson to Albany 
and beyond, was dotted with Dutch settle- 
ments which preserved their original cus- 
toms, language, and home life to the 
beginning of the nineteenth 

Dutch names 


century. pre- 
dominate even now in large 
sections of this Hudson River 


region. 


DUTCH FARMHOUSES 


Many of the Dutch colonial 
farm and village houses may 
still be found on Long Island, 
and scattered houses of this 
type on Staten Island, and in 
sections of Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey mark 
the extent of early Dutch 
settlements. 

The region on 
shore of the Hudson, in- 
cluding Bergen County in 
New Jersey, and Rock and 
Orange counties in New York, 
is perhaps richer than the 
others in well-preserved 
Dutch colonial farmhouses 
and ancient Dutch village churches. Here, 
too, one finds something of the old-time 
atmosphere, and survivals of quaint Dutch 
customs. ‘The rural environment in most 
of this region, the comparatively homo- 
geneous population, descendants of the 
early Dutch settlers, the ancient customs 
lingering even to the present, the time- 
worn gravestones and marvelous church 
records of two centuries and more make it 
possible to reconstruct in part amid these 
reminders a lively picture of farm life in 


the west 





DUTCH HOMESTEAD NEAR CLOSTER, BERGEN COUNTY, 


Dutch colonial days. Some one has ad- 
vised the student of architecture to go to 
Paris via Hackensack, New Jersey, and it 
is certain one would carry away fair 





WASHINGTON HOUSE AT TAPPAN 


memories of fascinating old stone houses, 
substantial as when the stones were newly 
placed, and with all the simple, picturesque 
beauty and comfort which the magie word 
“home” 

But here and all through the Hudson 
valley all is changed with the passing of 
the vears. A new civilization is covering 
the old one. Ancient customs linger only 
in remote corners, or in modern revivals 
to enliven festive days. The wise thrift, 
cheerful industry, the health and peace and 


suggests. 





NEW JERSEY 


sane content of the Dutch forefathers is 
rare even among dwellers in the region 
least modernized, and bearing the unmis- 
takable names of a coveted ancestry. 
The handsome Dutch farm- 
houses now seldom shelter the 
descendants of that sturdy 
race. 


LIFE OF THE PIONEERS 


The Dutch colonial farm- 
houses fit so perfectly into the 
landscapes to which they be- 
long that they seem to have 
grown there, and no descrip- 
tive words can convey their 
peculiar charm. They were 
built long and low, generally 
one story or a story and a 
half in height, for the Hol- 
lander looked upon long 
flights of stairs as folly, and 
his house tended to horizontal 
dimensions. They were solid 
houses, built for comfort. 
Most of them were of stone 
or of stone plastered, although 
some of the farmhouses in 
now New York City were built 
of brick imported from Holland. It was 
not uncommon for nearly all the ma- 
terials and fittings of the house to be im- 
ported, including the roof and hearth tiles, 
and the scenic wall-paper. In 1759 Cor- 
nelius Vanderheuval built a farmhouse on 
the Bloomingdale Road in New York and 
imported all the materials used in its con- 
struction. The house was later known as 
Wade’s Tavern, a famous road-house, and 
still stands, though greatly changed. 


what is 




















MONROE LODGE: A BACHELOR HOME 














NE hundred and thirty-five By LOUISE LEE ite chairs. Above the white 
years ago, opposite the intel are groups of white can- 
Monroe Tavern, near Lexington, Mass., a substantial-look- dies in ormolu sconces, and on the mantel-shelf are old Chinese 
ing house was built, called the Monroe Lodge. For at idols in bronze 
least one hundred and thirty-four years of its long life, it has A true bachelor’s room is den, which opens on a wide 
been the scene of a quiet, domestic life, enlivened at first by the veranda, commanding a mag ent view of the country lanes 
excitement of the British raid. But its quiet and meadows. An Old English buffet and 
and conventional days are over, and it has liquor-cabinet of black oak is in this room, 
become not only an old landmark, but with a ha ble and chair of the same style. 
something long dreamed of by men, a com- The root ows a masculine ingenuity and 
bination of club, bachelor quarters, and love of comfort. 
home. The lucky dwellers in this abode are [he dining-room is in the back of the 
two comrades, George F. Davis and S. L. house, ar om it ascends the only staircase. 
Snell, and a small but very important member Under this staircase is an odd stationary 
of the family, Towser, the fox-terrier. sideboat vered with an assortment of 
Though a few such modern comforts as pewter ld china, some fine silver, and 
electric lights and furnace heat have been Bohemian glass. It is a delightful room, with 
introduced, lamps and candles are decora- MONROE LODGE its rout uhogany table in the center, the 
tively in evidence, and scarcely a room lacks fiddle-ba hairs, and the old banjo clock, 
a great, old-fashioned fireplace, bright with andirons, and ready with which one Aaron Willard mad ny years ago. 
its logs of wood for a cheerful blaze. The stairs are carpeted in 1 lvet, and lead to more delights 
One could hardly bring modern furniture into this venerable above. Here is a red guest-c! er; carpet, wall-paper, and the 
house. The two friends had accumulated some fine antiques in Japanese cotton bedspread match in color and make a fine setting 
china and furniture, and after they took the house men were for the Chippendale bureau, is the most noticeable feature 
sent through in this room 
the country = severe plainness of Mr. Davis’s room takes one back to 
towns and old days. Its furniture is E , and it has a severely plain 
villages, in fireplace, across which is hung an old Revolutionary musket. 
search of the Above it is a beautiful old portrait of a sweet-faced woman, while 
artistic and old family daguerreotypes dec the walls. 
the useful. Another odd little roorr dressing-room off Mr. Snell’s 
The hall- bed-chamber. Wide “stripe in green and white covers the 
way is really walls, and makes a good ba 1 for the ornaments on the 
but an alcove _ plate-rac 
to the living- The collection consists of ] plates and platters, old blue 
room, the _ Staffordshire, and an assort t of brass candlesticks, trays, 
only division and snuffers The furnitu mahogany, of fine, simple de- 
being arches sign, and of a character | by collectors. An interest- 
supported by ing thin 
colonial pil- the rox S 
lars. Between — shelf clo 
the pillars Seth T! 
stand old- pattern, di 
DINING-ROOM fashioned, playing bs 
comfortable- neath its gen 
looking seats back to back. A tall clock, a high-back chair anda erous dial a 


palm or two complete the furniture of the little hall; and the walls 
are decorated with an oblong gilt mirror, with impossible scenes 
painted in the upper section, and a fine print or two. 

The floor of the living-room, like every floor in the house, is 
covered with matting, as a foundation for many rugs. Raw silk 
in a dark green shade, has been used instead of wall-paper, and 
with the white woodwork, it gives a cool, quiet tone to the room. 
Over the old-fashioned brick mantel hangs an oval gilt-framed 
mirror. The room looks “lived in,’ with the taboret on the 
hearth holding a tobacco-jar in the shape of a skull, the pipe-rack 
near lby, and the Sheraton table covered with the latest magazines, 
and big chairs to read and smoke in. With the exception of a few 
personal photographs, all the pictures are reproductions of well- 
known paintings. The arches have shelves on either side holding 
old china and candlesticks, while from above hang odd Chinese 
lanterns. 

Crossing the little hallway from the living-room, one comes 
into the library, the walls of which are done in old blue crépe, and 
the floor covered by a Bokhara rug. A massive Empire table 
holds a tall lamp, its shade, with twinkling crystal pendants, shin- 
ing down on the piles of books, and giving a note of brilliancy to 
the room. A fine Chippendale book-case stands at one side of 
the room, and opposite it is found a secretary of great age and 
dignity. Scattered about the™room are Chippendale and Hepple- 


quaint, highly 
colored land 
scape. A wide 
couch, cove! 
ed with a Bag 
dad cove! 
and ¢ ushio! 1S 
forms a loung 
ing-pls ice in a 
sunny 
dow. ‘Times 
have changed 
for the 
house, put it 
is fulfilli a 
bene fie ent | 
mission in its | 
old age. | 
Its day Ss oO | 
usefulness are 
not over, Io 
it bids fair to 
survly a 
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ALL ABOUT TABLE-GLASS’ 


HY or when a glass manufac- 

tory was founded in ‘‘Alsatia” 

I am unable to say definitely. 

The proximity of the river and 
the depreciated value of the property, 
owing to an evil reputation, may have 
been inducements to the original founder. 
The works must have been in existence 
before the end of the seventeenth century, 
for an advertisement of the wares pro- 
duced appeared in the Tatler in 1710, 
and the manufactory must have been in a 
tolerably advanced condition to warrant 
an advertisement in such an important 
periodical. The ad- 
vertisement ran as 
follows: 

“At the Flint 
Glass-House in 
White Fryars near 
the Temple, are 
made and sold by 
Wholesale and Re- 
tale, all sorts of De- 
canthers, Drinking 
Glasses, Crewitts, 
&c., or Glasses made 
to any pattern, of 
the best Flint, as 
also all sorts of 
common Drinking- 
Glasses and other 
Things made in or- 
dinary Flint Glass, 
at reasonable 
Rates.” 

It is in regard 
to the direct lineal 
descendant of 
these “decanthers 
and crewitts” that Iam about to speak. 

All table-glass worthy of the name is 
blown glass. Every vase, wine-glass, or 
decanter has commenced its career as a 
white-hot, solid mass of viscous material 
coiled round the end of a long iron blow- 
ing-tube. A well-regulated puff of breath 
through the tube creates a bubble, and the 
bubble is the embryonic stage of all table- 
glass. 

The form of the bubble can be readily 
modified. Glass so long as it is hot is 
almost infinitely ductile, and even after 
it has been partly chilled its ductility 
can be restored by reheating. If the bub- 
ble, while still attached to the blowing- 
iron, is held downwards, it lengthens out 
into an ellipse; if the blowing-iron is held 
vertically with the bubble uppermost the 
bubble compresses itself into the form of a 
“scone,” and if the “scone” is pierced in 
its center, and the blowing-iron is trundled 
like the handle of a mop, the “scone” un- 
folds itself into a flattened disc. By these 
simple movements (which are in constant 
use in the glass factory) the form of the 


*A paper read before the Society of Arts of London, 
and printed in the Journal of that Society. 


By HARRY POWELL 


bubble is modified without the use of 
tools. With the aid of a primitive-looking 
tool, closely resembling an exaggerated 
pair of sugar-tongs, and of a stool or 
chair, with two parallel projecting arms, 
between which the workman sits, and on 
which he rests and rolls the iron rod to 
which the glass is attached, every imagi- 
nable modification of a spherical form can 
be developed. 

At the present time, owing to a demand 
for excessive regularity and excessive 
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AN ATTRACTIVE DINNER-TABLE 


lightness and thinness, very many of the 
simple forms of table-glass are blown 
in molds. This process of molding re- 
quires comparatively little skill, and the 
valuable training which the fashioning of 
simple forms with the tool affords is being 
lost. If the fashion and demand for so- 
called “aérial” glass is long continued 
the skilled craft of glass-blowing will dis- 
appear. 

The limitations of design are very strait. 
When what appears to be a fresh form or 
combination has been evolved, the dis- 
covery is generally made that the same 
has been done, and done better, ages 
before. Even when a satisfactory design 
has been produced the designer may meet 
with unexpected difficulties, owing to the 
wealth of possibilities of failure belonging 
to the craft. The would-be designer must 
closely and constantly watch the phases 
of form through which vessels pass, while 
being fashioned, and must note any out- 
line that appears to be beautiful or novel. 
The most successful designs have been 
based on such study combined with the 
study of the productions of early Venetian, 
Dutch, and German master-craftsmen. 


In recent years Mr. T. G. Jackson, R. 
A., was one of the first to realize that a 
wine-glass may be something more than 
a bowl upon a stick, and that a graceful 
outline is not incompatible with utility. 

About 1875, the late William Morris 
made several designs for table-glass, pos- 
sessing, as all his work possesses, interest, 
beauty, and originality. 

The display of niceties of form depends 
in no small degree on the chemical nature 
of the glass employed. For this purpose 
the soda-lime glass, which is used in Venice, 
although it is seldom absolutely white, 
and often streaky 
and bubbly, is bet- 
ter adapted than 
the obtrusively bril- 


liant potash-lead 
glass, from which 
English table-ware 


is commonly made. 

The mention of 
the chemical nature 
of glass naturally 
introduces the sub- 
ject of color. Some 
thirty years ago the 
colors available and 
used for English ta- 
ble-glass were ruby, 
canary-yellow, em- 
erald-green, dark 
peacock-green, light 
peacock-blue, dark 
purple-blue, and a 
dark purple. 

About 1870, the 
“Jackson”  table- 
glass was made in a 
light dull green glass, similar to that used 
in stained-glass as “white,” containing a 
wealth of bubbles and interesting irregu- 
larities. Owing to these so-called defects, 
the glass only appealed to a very select 
circle. The dull green, commonly known as 
“pale-green,”’ was followed successively by 
amber, white opal, blue opal, straw opal, 
sea-green, horn-color, and various pale tints 
of soda-lime glass, ranging from yellow 
to blue. Experiments have also been 
tried with a violet-colored glass, a vio- 
let opal, a transparent black, and with 


glasses shading from red to blue, red 
to amber and blue to green. Touches 


of color have been added to vessels 
in course of manufacture by means of 
seals or tears of molten glass, applied like 
sealing-wax; or by causing vessels to 
wrap themselves around with threads or 
coils of colored glass. 

The surface of vessels may be rendered 
lustrous by rolling the hot glass on metallic 
leaf, or iridescent by the deposition of 
metallic tin, or by the corrosion caused by 
the chemical action of acid fumes. Gild- 
ing and enamel decoration are applied to 
vessels when cold, and fixed by heat. 
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Cutting and engraving are produced by 
pressing the surface of vessels against the 
edge of wheels revolving on_ horizontal 
spindles. “Cutting” wheels range from 18 
inches to 3 inches in diameter, and are made 
of iron for grinding, stone for smoothing, 
and wood for polishing. “ Engraving” wheels 
are small, ranging from 1 inch to } inch, and 
are made of copper. 

It is the fashion to run down cutting as a 
form of decoration, a fashion which is partly 
due to a somewhat ill-advised pronounce- 
ment of Professor Ruskin’s. In Stones of 
Venice, he says, with regard to glass: “‘dura- 
bility and transparency being the two peculiar 
characters of glass, all work in glass is bad 
which does not with a loud voice proclaim 
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one or other of these great qualities, a Paris Exposition of 1900, surface 
consequently, all cut glass is barbarous.” was the prominent feature of all 

In making this statement Prof r Rusk ’ table-glass. The carved, or 
evidently forgot that the powe1 reflecti .” glass, introduced by Thomas 


Stourbridge, in 1878, had been 


and refracting light is also a ul 
S varying success by glass-makers 


important character of g 


the process of cutting was carried to an ex Frequently the surface had 
treme pitch of vulgarit ( | by acid, so as to produce what 
last century, but there a ecime . “satin” finish. M. Emile Gallé 
of English and Irish cut gla m Fréres, of Nancy, exhibited speci- 
teenth century of grea form of decoration possessing 


beauty. 


bi auty. 
The true use of engra 


The so-called “ Fay- 
s its effect in great measure to 


to vessels by means of coats of at Ol lor and luster. The vases of Karl 
grams, inscriptions, and gracef tlin Berlin, are exceedingly graceful 
The improper, but t t appear to be creations of the 
engraving is to hide defee ther than of the furnace. 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


A HOUSE ON BUZZARD’S BAY 


HE subject of this article is a house 
recently built in Marion, Massachu- 
setts, on the easterly side of the har- 
bor which makes in from Buzzard’s 
Bay. It is placed upon a tract of thickly 
wooded shore land, where many handsome 


By WALTER HARVI GAN t. Weather stained with white 
stands on a gentle slope of 


summer residences ha‘ | by a fine bathing beach. The 


cated. The house is a ha ist dings remain intact save for 
between the individual ni hes of 1 Ss eradings and the sacrifice of 4 
the owner, and the artistic conscience of th to secure a glimpse of the harbor 
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and the picturesque town beyond. The 
house is approached from the land side, 
which it technically fronts, by a private 
driveway winding through a wood, and the 
visitor, upon nearing the end of his journey, 
is agreeably surprised by the panorama of 
the sea which spreads before him for miles, 
north and south. 

The front door opens into the living-room, 
from which an ample staircase ascends by 
easy stages. Separated from the living- 
room by an open partition, or screen of 
arches, is the dining-room, the two rooms 
making practically one large one about 
eighty by thirty feet. Upon entering this 
charming interior, the first impression is of 
unity of form and color. The best work 
of the architect and decorator is often 
injured by incongruous furniture, but this is 
not the case here. The woodwork of the 
lower floor is of rough-sawed boards and 
timber, stained a moss-green, the beamed 
ceilings included. The furniture is in the 
“Mission” style, dark brown in color, and 
with green upholstery; white taffeta win- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFU 
dow curtains with a rose pattern brighten up 
the rooms even on a dull day, and he din 
ing-room the large window affords a splendid 
view of the harbor, and makes an ideal corner 


for a little breakfast. 

THE FIREPLACE OF BOULDERS 

‘THE stone fireplace in 1 ng-room is 

the handiwork of an old Italiaz rkman 
who, on rare occasions, is coaxed into exer 
cising his talents. After a hot and dusty 
railroad journey, these rooms sex ‘ool and 
restful. But on a cold and windy day, 
warmth and hospitality radiate from every 
nook and corner. Another rr, Opposite 
the front door, opens upon the west veranda, 
which runs almost the length the house, 
and ends in a dead wall, which shuts off the 
kitchen and its connections, a not undesir 
able feature. 

On the first floor are seven bedrooms and 
three bath-rooms, each of being 
supplied with an auxiliary door with blinds, 
which secures not only a free circulation 
of air, but privacy as wi The furni- 


LINEN CENTERPI 


HE fastidious housekeeper revels in 
the freshness of her table linen quite 
as much 
as she 

does in the polish 
of her silver and 
the daintiness of 
her china. Cen- 
terpieces and 
doilies of white 
needlework are 
among the at- 
tractive addi- 
tions to the mod- 
ern table, for 
white work has 
replaced the col- 
ored embroidery 
once so popular. 

The opportu- 
nity to buy beau- 
tiful designs was 
never so great as 
it is to-day. For- 
eign importa- 
tions are among 
the most inter- 
esting pieces, al- 
though the work 
of American 
needlewomen is 
of a high order. 
Among the for- 
eign patterns are 
the Japanese 
chrysanthemum, 
the Chinese drag- 
on, and the he- 
raldic devices of 
France, Ger- 
many, and Bul- 
garia. Sometimes 
foreign patterns 
are worked in 


this country, but something is lost in the 
way of distinctive charm. The pieces 
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ese rooms is simple, sensible, and 
Che guest finds the right thing in 
Comfort is not sacrificed 
‘tions of ‘‘colonialism.”’ 
supply comes from a private 
ll, and is pumped into the reser. 
ittic floor by a gasoline engine 
underground structure some 
the house. The gasoline bar- 
tected in a second underground 
nsure safety. 
ltogether, this seashore house js 
haven, either for the business man 
but two days a week at his disposal, 
ore fortunate householder who 
laily occupant. Possibly some 
‘say that anybody could do this 
Could they? Do they? Far 
owners of many new houses 
sensible to the esthetic mischief 
presence in their otherwise 
homes of monstrosities which would 
an auctioneer shiver. Let us 
the rising generation may do 


a 


lustrations are imported, and consist 

centerpiece, two doilies, and a buffet 
cloth. The latter 
has a_ spirited 
rendering of the 
Chinese dragon 
in solid linen on 
a background of 
cut work. The 
circular _ pieces 
exhibit an effec- 
tive design in 
bold dises and 
points. This work 
is not drawn 
in the Mexican 
manner. The 
machine-made 
drawn-work has 
made this class 
of _ needle-craft 
unpleasantly 
common, and the 
more exclusive 
designs are un- 
like the Mexican 
pieces both in 
design and treat- 
ment. For sum- 
mer faney work, 
to pick up in an 
idle moment, 
nothing could 
be better than 
simple, durable 
pieces for one’s 
table. Intricate 
designs are not 
advised, but any 
woman clever 
with her needle 
could make the 
more simple pat- 
terns. 


piace. 
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HE bric-a-brac habit is Wag 

a bad habit, and like 

most vices it often 

comes from an over- 
indulgence in an entirely proper 
pleasure. Mrs. Edith Wharion 
somewhere says: “It is, per- 
haps, not uninstructive to note that we have 
no English word to describe the class of house- 
hold ornaments which French speech has 
provided with at least three designations, 
each indicating a delicate and almost imper- 
ceptible gradation of quality. In place of 
bric-t-brac, bibelots, objets d’art, we have 
only ‘knickknacks’—defined by Stormonth 
as ‘articles of small value.’ ” 

Ponder on this quotation seriously ; it con- 
tains an artistic sermon between every line. 
The sin of this habit is two-fold, one moral 
and the other artistic. The moral sin lies 
in the weakness of character which manifests 
itself in an aping of the rich by the poor or 
the less rich, and in the attempt to pass spuri- 
ous or counterfeit objects as genuine. The 
artistic sin lies in the ugly objects which the 
habit makes one use, or in the overcrowding 
of worthy ornaments—one is as bad as the 
other. 

In a democracy it is useless to argue against 
the first of these, I suppose; hopeless, doubt- 
less, to say that such aping is always appar- 
ent to those above. For it is equally true 
that it is not always apparent to those of 
equal station and never to those below. But 
the artistic sin is still more flagrant. 


PERMISSIBLE ORNAMENTS 
“THERE are two kinds of objects to be used 

as ornaments. The largest class consists of 
useful objects, such as flower-vases, clocks, 
ink-wells, candlesticks, photograph-frames, 
and other things which, though decorative, 
are still quite essential to the house. These 
should be beautiful, and in most houses they 
should constitute the sole ornament. They 
are not “knickknacks’’ necessarily atall. If 
they are simply for use, plain, substantial, 
and efficient, there is no crime. A frying- 
pan or a gridiron certainly is not beautiful, 
but quite as surely it is not ugly—it is simply 
business-like. 

In an age of beauty, when every workman 
tingled with artistic aspiration, such objects 
became matters of intense expression. The 
door-knobs and escutcheons of Michael 
Angelo, the stoves of Hirschvogel of Nurem- 
berg, the candlesticks of Cellini, became the 
museum pieces, the objets d’art of a meaner 
age. 

I have no quarrel with people who want 
only solid comfort. They are “unartistic,” 
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By OLIVER COLEMAN 


it is true, but they are honest, and not inar- 
tistic. My warrant is for the pretenders, 
those who, not satisfied with mere useful- 
ness, have neither the money, industry, nor 
judgment to select really ornamental lamps 
and clocks, nor yet the good sense to take 
the purely useful. The ramifications of the 
subject are everywhere, like an evil growth. 
Good sense is quite as necessary as artistic 
training. Some rules are self-evident, ‘“axi- 
omatic,”’ they say in mathematical language. 
Everything meant to be useful must be usable. 
The clocks must keep time, the lamps turn 
up an down and burn brightly, the flower- 
vases hold water. No ornamentation must 
interfere with the proper use. A coal-shovel 
gilded, a lamp with a pink satin bow, a flower- 
vase with no opening for flowers or water— 
these are ridiculous and pitiful. 


UNNECESSARY ORNAMENTS 


T is to be remembered that the law of the 

universe is that nothing is obtained for 
nothing. Cheap things are usually bad things. 
If one is expert, very diligent, very keen, 
one may pick up bargains; antiques well 
made and once far from cheap, reproduc- 
tions as good as the originals, adaptations 
like old ginger-jars or snuff-jars for lamps 
and vases—but this calls for expenditure, 
expenditure of time, of brains, or of skill, if 
not of money. 

It is safe to say that in all homes of ordi- 
nary size, if the necessary objects above dis- 
cussed are well selected, of proper size and 
attractive design and color, no other orna- 
ments are needed. In most houses the addi- 
tion to these necessary articles, of others not 
necessary, is a distinct disadvantage. 

It cannot be made too strong a principle that 
whereas an ugly useful object is unfortunate 
but sometimes unavoidable, an ugly or coun- 
terfeit objet d’art is a real crime. Where 
an object has no possible use, it must be per- 
fect artistically to justify its being. How 
many of us can afford to have about us, on our 
mantels and in our cabinets, such creations? 
The collector buys a jar because its peach- 
blow color is the rarest in the world, because 
the decoration needs a microscope to bring 
it out. He buys an ivory for the minuteness 
of the carvings, a snuff-box for the gorgeous 
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inlay of rare enamels; all this is 
right enough, but why should 
we spend our money for friv- 
olous imitations, which will not 
bear close scrutiny, and which 
merely clutter our houses? 

A few years ago there was a 
certain style sometimes designated as “East- 
lake.””’ The mantels were a mass of cubby- 
holes and baby shelves. On each of these 
one was supposed to stand a little jar or other 
piece of bric-A-brac! Knickknacks, indeed, 
objects of small value! 

Most of our houses are too full, even if all 
the objects are really worthy. Only last 
year I told of a great collector who has 
adopted the Japanese plan of storing the 
bulk of his treasures in his basement, only 
having about his house a few choice articles 
at atime. Having so many, he takes pleas- 
ure in changing them about; but never more 
than a few at a time are in sight. Thus 
each has a chance to display its real beauty. 
This is artistic, and I am tempted to say 
well bred. We need the sense of space, and 
few seem to know how much more beautiful 
a blank space may be than a poor, weak, or 
ugly object. 

If we have rare and beautiful things, we 
can follow the Japanese plan of bringing 
forth a few at a time, and if we possess no 
costly jades, porcelains, and lacquers, we can 
at least refrain from imitations that have not 
one redeeming feature. 


USEFUL OBJECTS 


CANNOT emphasize too strongly the abso- 

lutely opposite principles governing the se- 
lection of the two classes of ornaments, useful 
objects and objets d’art. In the first case 
cost has nothing to do with it. Many a 
chair for four dollars is infinitely better than 
another for thirty. An old ginger-jar of blue 
and white, or a modern one of the lustrous 
green over blue glaze, may come for nothing 
with the ginger it contains, and yet make a 
far better receptacle for La France roses 
than a ridiculous Royal Worcester vase with 
a swollen body and uncertain base and 
a poor color scheme. Common sense is 
the battle-cry for such articles. When, 
however, we come to consider the second 
class, we have an entirely different problem. 
If the article is cheap, it is apt to be crudely 
made, badly decorated, or in universal use; 
why, then, place it in our cabinet or on our 
mantel? To justify its existence a purely 
ornamental object must be rare, perfectly 
executed, or cunningly wrought; such quali- 
ties cannot be cheap, and objets d’art must 
necessarily be expensive. 











CURIOUS PHILIPPINE HOUSES 


™4 OLONIAL exhibitions are new things to Americans, and 

the interest in American colonies is a comparatively recent 

invention. There is some satisfaction, therefore, in the 

fact that our first venture along these lines has resulted in 

what is probably the best colonial exposition ever brought together. 

The Philippine Government exhibit at St. Louis covers no less than 
forty-seven 


Moros, perched like the n« me bird in the topmost branches 
of a large oak rising fro urt of the Ethnology Building, 
Here, no matter how hai yestern winds blow or the rain 
pours, the strange little px rom the Island of Mindanao live 
without fear, and when the beating its hottest many of the 


Fair visit ho are mop} ir brows beneath, envy the Moros 


the breeze- 





acres, and in- swept coolness 
cludes over one of their tree-top 
hundred and home. Three 
thirty build- men, one wo- 
ings, ranging man, and a boy 
from the nipa comprise the 
shack in which colony which 


a Negrito fam- 
ily passes a 
night in the for- 
est to a repro- 
duction of the 
cathedral at 
Manila. The 
various styles 
of native, Fili- 
pino-S panish, 
and Spanish- 
American ar- 
chitecture make 
an interesting 
exhibit in them- 
selves, and it is 
this side of the 
display that 
comes more 
particularly 
within the scope 
of THe HovseE 
BEAUTIFUL, 
Before the 
opening of the 
Exposition, a 
contest was held 





inhabits the 
dog-kennel-like 
hut of bamboo 
and nipa con- 


struction. Like 
all the other 
native resi- 


dences in the 
Philippine Ex- 
position, every 
stick of bamboo 
and every strip 
of nipa was 
brought all the 
way from the 
islands. The in- 
habitants are 
the first repre- 
sentatives who 
have ever left 
the Philippines 
of a people who 
are rapidly be- 
coming extinct. 
They live about 
thirty-five miles 
inland from 





among the ar- 
chitects in Ma- 
nila, and Mr. A. 
E. Anderson, the winner, drew the plans for all of the Philippine 
buildings on the Reservation. Each structure is typical, and 
therefore of educational value. 

Perhaps the strangest house of all is that of the Tree-dwelling 














IN THE SAMAL MORO VILLAGE 


HOUSE OF THE TINGUIANES 


Lake Lanao 
and build their 
houses in trees, 





with the idea of removi selves as much as possible out of 
the way of persecuting tri hey reach their houses by means 
of long bamboo ladders whi hauled out of the reach of enemies, 
when the { ly read the night. 

pment a 


SOME VISAYAN BUILDINGS 
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provisions and treasures. On one side 
as one enters is a smal] stall for cook- 
ing, and next it is generally the nest 
of a chicken. At the back of the 
house is a long box, running all the 
way across the building, closed on all 
sides, where the family sleeps. It is 
only four feet high, and one wonders 
how four or five people can breathe 
once they get in and shut the door. 

Higher in civilization are the Visay- 
ans, the real Filipinos, asdistinguished 
from the non-Christian natives. They 
are good Catholics, whereas the Igorot 
have an indefinite belief in a Great 
Spirit, and the Moros are Mohain- 
medans. 

The Visayan house shown has the 
work-shop on the lower floor and the 
living-rooms above. It is roofed with 
nipa and walled with a matting made 
of split bamboo. 

It is a far cry from the home of the 
Tree-dwelling Moros to the house of 
a high-class Filipino. It is built 
around a court-yard, with stabling 
for two or three horses at the back. 
The color is an agreeable pink— 
paint over plaster. The most novel 
thing about the house is the windows. 
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} Lures ee ee . ; Instead of glass they are made of 
j 2 irae Se nh 2 - shells, which throw off the heat of 
ANTONIO, CHIEF OF THE HEAD-HUNTING IGOROT, STANDING IN FRONT the sun, and at the same time give a 

OF HIS HOUSE soft. opalescent light. 


The Samal Moros, 
being descendants of 
a race of pirates that 
terrorized the Island- 
ers during three cen- 
turies, build their 

i houses over the wa- 
ter, using bamboo 
for all the beams and 
nipa for the sides and 
roof. Their houses 
are fairly commo- 
dious, having two or 
three rooms. They 
sleep in low bunks, 
flat on the floor, and 
cook in fireplaces of 
sand and stone laid 
on the bamboo. 

The Bontoe Igorot, 
the dog-eaters to 
whom the newspa- 
pers have devoted 
such attention, are a 
race of agriculturists 
and head-hunting 
barbarians. They use 
bamboo very ‘little 
and their houses are 
built of rough-hewn 
planks, and thatched 
with straw. In the 
center of the building 
18a small room raised 
on posts five or six 
feet from the ground: 
this is their storage 
room, and holds their A TYPICAL MANILA HOUSE OF THE BETTER CLASS 
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ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


HE house in 
Seattle which 
we illustrate 


was designed 
by Mr. Charles H. 
Bebb, of that city, for 
Mr. James D. Hoge. 
It stands on a lot sixty 
by one hundred and 
twenty feet, facing east 
and south. The first 
story is built of Tenino 
sandstone, blue-gray 
in color, while the sec- 
ond story is shingled 
and stained in light 
brown. The trimmings 
are painted in ivory- 
white. From a wide 
porch one enters a hall 
which is wainscoted in 
a curly grained fir, 
grown on the Pacific 
slope. The beamed 
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Ghe 
offers a special Op- 
portunity for the 
exercise of taste in 

ecoration and fur. 
nishing. It easily 
may be made the 
most interesting and 
delightful room in 
the home. We de- 
sidn and make many 
specially fine things 
in library furniture 
and decorative ma- 
terials. We offer the 
services of our decorat- 
Ing section for your 
assistance in plan~ 
ning the ideal ibrary. 
ABook of the Store, 
with a beautiful post 
er by Schneider, in the 
original colors, will be 
sent to those interest- 
ed for 24 cents in 
stamps. 


W:-KCOWAN 
& COMPANY 
207 Michigan 
Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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mahogany clock, with both the West- 
minster and Liverpool chimes. 

The mantel in the library is rough 
terra-cotta tile with a deep green glaze. 
The bath-room is tiled on walls and 
floor. All the bedrooms on the second 
floor are tinted in light tones. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
NOVELTIES 


“\HE modern shopper, amid so 
much that is new under the 
sun, may well be bewildered at 
the infinite opportunities for 

the expenditure of taste and money, 
which the furnishing of a house now 
offers. The most Philistine buyer is 
often diverted, in spite of herself, from 
ornate and dust-gathering ornaments, 
to the simple beauty of the hand-made 
articles, partly because they are seen 
on every hand, partly because the sales- 
men have caught the fever and recom- 
mend them, and partly because they 
cost so much. 

The restful lines and colorings of the 
better wares appeal, sooner or later, to 
the more wholesome instincts of the 
shopper, and if she thirsts for the ex- 
citement of making money fly, it will 
take wings as speedily in the shop of 
the crafty handicrafter as elsewhere; 
but with the incalculable difference 
that she has bought, not only house- 
hold goods, but an honest bit of 
influence, enduring to the third and 
fourth generation of them that love 
beauty. While you can, if you must, 
spend much money for the beautiful 
marbles, glassware, bronzes, and porce- 
lains now in the market, it is quite 
possible to gratify one’s taste for color, 
grace, and even richness at compara- 
tively small cost. 

Twenty years ago it was quite im- 
possible to find the fabrics and luxuries, 
to say nothing of the conveniences 
and well-made necessities now seen on 
every counter. The impulse to create 
in the right way must, however, have 
been hidden away in the heart of the 
American people, for, in spite of our 
imitative powers, it is now so well 
developed that many of our luxuries 
are more successful than the foreign 
goods. On the side of utility, such as 
kitchen and table wares, it must be 
confessed we are still lagging. Our 
ornamental wares are often superlative 
in beauty, our textile fabrics are ac- 
quiring, or already possess, the desirable 
qualities of durability and fineness, our 
wall-papers and furniture are this year 
rivaling the best French and English 
makes; but American table-ware is 
commonplace in design, and kitchen 
utensils are both ugly and badly made. 

The devotees of art, having done 
much for the betterment of the shop, 
should now educate the shopper. Wo- 
men are, perhaps, quicker to feel the 
changes in public taste than men; but 
there are tragic episodes in the shop- 
ping of men, as every Christmas testifies. 


If its price - buy the cheap kinds, 
If quality counts - you must insist 
on getting 
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GEoTHE NEW ART WORKS 
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finished com- 
plete, burned and 
colored, for $2.00. 
Many other styles 
shown in our catalogue. 


Choice of gold, 


green. Only 
one Centerpiece to 
any one address. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGTE NO. H1O 72 pages, 24 pp. in colors. Illus- 
trates 1,000 Gibsom and other designs stamped on articles of Naan Plush, 
wood and leather of every description, at reasonable prices. 


Special Offer: .940%3.2, $1.65 


For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes 
fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle. Rubber 
Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, and full instruc- 
tions, all c d in neat leath box. 









2A DE For sale by your dealer or sent by us C.0.D. for exam- 
ination. Outfits andsuppl‘es at all prices shown in our 
Catalogue H10 Write for it to-day. 


hueXk Thayer €» Chandler 


160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 














A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 

18 TBE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO.’S VAULTS 


La Salle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager Telephone 1814 Harrison 











Art Glass in Houses 


is wonderfully effective if care is taken to select 
designs that have permanent artistic value. The 
charming designs, restrained coloring, and _ skill- 
ful leading of our stained glass windows and 
leaded lights represent the highest standard of 
the glass-worker’s art. 

We submit samples, photographs, and designs on request. 


Write for our “Question Blank”’ and printed matter; of great 
assistance in the selection of suitable designs. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
61 Illinois Street, aS CHICAGO 
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FINE RUSSIAN NEEDLEWORK DONE 


IN CHI 


NYTHINGand By |! 
everything in 
the way of Russia 
fashionable and 
“Russian embroidery 0 
If proof « tement 


THEL M 


ent. 
conjure with. 





were needed, it might | found 
in the immense numt tations 
of Russian needlework on the irket, 
which sell, by the way, for pri Pos 
far in excess of those asked for the genuine 
Russian embroidery. It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that e of 
the best and finest Russi needle and 
lace work extant is mad Slay 
women living in Chicag The work is 


direction of Madame Verra X¢ 
hovna Kalamatiano de Blumenthal, a 
Russian woman of nobl th, philaz 
thropic tendencies, and a great love for 
her less fortunate sisters, and f the 
characteristic old-time variety and kind 
Madame de Blumenthal, who by birth 
and through her first marriag con- 
nected with several of the oldest ost 
famous, and most exclusive { es of 
Russia, is herself an expert needlewoman, 
as are most of her compa Dainty 
needlework represents almost the only 
form of personal employment considered 
possible for a Russian won f tl het 
class; dainty needlework ne ( ut 
teristic, distinctive Russian 1 
manner handed down mot} ti 
daughter almost from ial, 
represents the sole artistic ex n and 
enjoyment open to the pes tv iI 
the land of the Czar. | y | ¥ 
woman, therefore, of wl el ti 
or condition, makes 
broiders. A _ realizatior f the ict 
was brought home to Madame de Blu 
menthal, who now makes her home in 
Chicago, by the appeal for assistance of a 
very poor Russian woman living in one 
of the Chicago slum dis This 
woman wished to dispose of a lace hand- 
kerchief so fine that it was finally secured 
by a Chicago collector as a veritable 
work of art. Through her subsequent 


trot 


dist ve colors and designs. 


CAGO 


SON and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the 
stances, and capabilities of 
maker, Madame de Blu- 
ived a bright idea. 
k,”’ she said, in explanation, 
sold in the stores for large 
lhe women who make it. 
here or in 
tarvation wages. 


] 


receive 
Why not 
nage as to sell it for them 

tly, and thus not only pre- 
to them their financial inde- 

lence, but also save to the 
| wonderful national art 
great danger of becoming 


{ussiA 


commercial factories are 
pringing up thickly in all 
Russian districts in which the 
int women have been wont 
ld to their seanty means of 
nee by making Russian 

d¢ mbroidery. Enabled to 

1 little more in the factories, 
women are leaving their 

and the national needlework 

ing extremely rare. Unless 
erpetuated in America, or by 
American effort, Madame de 
il feels that it will become extinct 
Che present fancy for Rus- 
vork she thus regards as provi- 
reasons. The Slav women 

any of whom cannot speak 


ut nearly all of whom ean do 





RUSSIAN LACE 
more than 
to them 
and the typical Russian 
broidery, a heritage from far 
ist ages, will probably secure a 

f life in this way. 
shioned cross-stitch forms the 
Russian embroidery, but it is 
re | and strengthened by the odd 
cteristic addition of knots, irreg- 
hes, and by the remarkable and 
Many of 
the named are of a decidedly heraldic 
cha The strange and unusual color 
effects are produced by means of a clever 


broidery—are 


rders secured 
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Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 
Tobey Hand-Made Furniture is 


built as well inside as outside. Every 
detail is produced by the consummate 
skill of artisans educated to build 
furniture that will satisfy the most 
exacting demands. 

This is furniture particularly ap- 
ptopriate for the home of elegance 
and refinement. In its plain designs, 
strong construction and superb beauty 
of grain and finish, it embodies origi- 
nality and artistic conceptions of the 
highest order. No commonplace or 
ostentatious feature is found in it. 

The toilet table illustrated above 
suggests the beauty of design charac- 
teristic of our productions. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Tobey Hand-Made Furniture.” 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CoO. 
Chicago 
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admixture of colors, by using silk or 
thread of different shades and tones for the 
first-row and crossing stitches, and through 
similarly simple but distinctively Rus- 
sian methods and ideas. Iridescent or 
rainbow effects are produced in this man- 
ner, and are exceedingly beautiful. The 
one, two, or three toned work is no less 
interesting, lovely, and unique. 

The Russian embroidery is applied to 
an almost endless variety of artistic and 
decorative purposes. In Russia, wearing 
apparel, household articles, curtains, eush- 
ions, all manner of handsome things and 
materials, are so adorned. Stocks, strips, 
and fronts for shirt-waists, sofa-cushions, 
curtains, towels, draperies, and book- 
covers represent some of the more modern 
and general Ways in which it is 
beautifully utilized. Lamp-shades, evening 
gowns, and rich cloaks also lend themselves 
admirably to this form of decoration, and 


most 


utility boxes, divans, couches, settees, 
and window arrangements are most 


effective when used as a background for 
the fine and yet bold and striking Rus- 
sian work. 

The lace is of several varieties, all of 
them hand-made and beautiful, and like 
the embroidery, is worked to perfection 
by the poor Slav women, whose lives con- 
tain, perhaps, no other hint or suggestion 
of the beautiful, and who thus find in their 
beloved needlework gratification of more 
than one kind. 

The home of Madame de Blumenthal, 
at No. 6035 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, is 
filled with fine specimens of the Rus- 
sian needle and lace work, both as made 
by the Chicago protégées for whom she 
hopes to accomplish great things, and also 
brought over from Russia. The heart’s 
desire of this devotedly philanthropic 
woman is to establish a sort of Russian 
center in Chicago, with, perhaps, branches 


in New York, Boston, St. Petersburg, 
Paris, London, and ultimately all the 


other large cities of the world; and by 
means of and through these stations, to 
secure lucrative and congenial employ- 
ment for the poor women who can do 
nothing else satisfactorily, as well as to 
save from extinction the national needle- 
work of her country. During the present 
season she expects to visit Russia, and to 
make arrangements for buying much fine 
lace and embroidery. The work thus 





ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 








CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 ‘The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. 


. Suite 918, 15 
La Salle Street, Chicago. oe SOS 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
icago, Telephone Ogden-715 


. Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 


—————— 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
7 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
es, Grounds and Interiors. 
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imported will serve as a pattern for the 
Chicago workers, and will also fill the 
hearts of the far-away makers with joy 
because of the generous remuneration 
secured to them. Connoisseurs and beauty 
lovers are already beginning to collect 
fine specimens of this order, and the 
shirt-waist maiden finds in the Russian 
decorations that which gladdens both 
eyes and mind. 

The Russian needlework and lace have 
been exhibited at several of the art-craft 
studios of Chicago, and have awakened 
universal admiration. And the fact that 
some of the best specimens of work were 
made by “slum women” of Chicago has 
valled forth a universal expression of 
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mingled incredulity, wonder, and delight. 











Rozane 
Ware 


has set a new standard in the 
decorative furnishing of the home. 

Its distinctive grace of model- 
ing, rare beauty of design and 
delicate and harmonious blending 
of colors make it the chosen ware 
of the connoisseur, the collector 
and the furnisher of the house 
beautiful. 

Made in hundreds of tasteful 
and effective pieces for many 
purposes. 


The genuine is dis- 
tinguished by this trade 


mark. 

“The Story of Rozane 
Ware’’—a beautifully il- 
lustrated brochure de- 
scribes how Rozane 
Ware is made and illus- 
trates in colors a large 


y 
number of pieces. Mailed 
free on request. 


Tue RoseEvIL_e Potrery Co. 
ZANFSVILLE, OHIO. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 

F. M. ANDREWS 
Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O 
and Business Blocks. 


Modern Homes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds 


Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 


710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 
THE HOME THE YARD 
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HE CARE OF PALMS 


By AGNES KENNEDY 


HERE seems to be a universal 
liking for the umbrella-palm as a 
house-plant, and yet its care and 
culture are so little understood 

that more often than not it is starved 
for water, and half its leaves are yellow 
and dying for lack of it. It has great 
tenacity of life, however, and continues 
to push up its green shoots even if they 
grow only to share the fate of their 
predecessors. 

I have seen such miserable-looking speci- 
mens of this plant brought out in the 
spring after a winter indoors, with the 
always more or less adverse conditions, 
that I have longed to make house-to- 
house visitations, to beg that people 
would bestow on their plants a little more 
care, or give them up entirely, for they 
affect me like suffering children set forth 
to be looked at and pitied. The treat- 
ment for this palm—or papyrus, as the 
Germans call it—is so simple, that I feel 
like proclaiming it in the hope of saving 
some plants at least from the usual fate. 

It simply requires a great deal of water, 
and no amount showered upon it has the 
good effect that is gained by placing it in 
an outer jar of water . 

The greediness with which the roots 
suck up the moisture shows its need, and 
a brief experiment will convince any one 
by the improved condition of the plant 
that this is the proper treatment. 

In winter the outer bowl or jar should 
be filled once a day, and in a good light 
the palm will thrive well. 

If the room is rather warm the extreme 
tips of the leaves will turn yellow and 
may be clipped off with scissors. 

In the summer the outer pots should be 
filled twice a day, and the entire plant 
well sprinkled with hose or watering-pot 
once a day, or twice if the weather is very 
hot. A place that is shaded the greater 
part of the day and sheltered from severe 
winds is best. 

In comparing two pictures, one taken of a 
palm in the early spring after a winter ina 
dry apartment, and the other in October 
after a summer out of doors, the transfor- 
mation wasremarkable. The second ph: to- 
graph showed the palm in a fine. flourishing 
condition, measruing three yards around 
the outer leaves, putting to shame the 
first picture, which displayed a dwarfed 
and stunted plant, suffering for a lack of 
air and moisture. 

An interesting experiment was made 
with two palms which had been housed all 





winter. They were transferred to larger 
pots and placed within metal jars holding 
water. They were of the umbrella variety 
and developed into beautiful plants 

An interesting feature of the umbrella 
plant was that the fine green blossoms 
appearing in the center of each little um- 
brella soon develop into other tiny um- 


brellas, which if picked off in the spring 
and planted in earth, always in an outer pot 
of water, root easily and form new plants. 


Thus the tips of one plant become the 
basis of many plants. One palm in my 
collection, started from tips, has been the 
source of five others, ranging in size from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in height. 
This makes my palm-room especially 
interesting, as so much has been done with 
a little. Possibly the palms in a big 
millionaire greenhouse may give as much 
pleasure to their owner, but I doubt it 

All the plants in my conservatory 
were grown from very small beginnings 
in this bay-window, the light coming 
principally from the front west windows, 
a small south one aiding as well; but last 
summer’s growth was so phenomenal that 
the two umbrella-palms alone would have 
filled the bay, so the little conservatory 
had to be scattered. 














“Vy iTHouT gardening, buildings and 

palaces are but gross handiworks; 
and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden 
finely.” —Francis Bacon. 


“A garden is a portion of the earth’s 
surface humanized,” writes Professor A. 
D. e. Hamlin. ee Nature is subjected to 
the designer’s will; trees, grass, flowers, 
and shrubs are made to do his bidding, 
and an ordered design takes the place of 
the primitive growth. Gardening, as one 
of the decorative arts, deals with the ma- 
terials of the earth’s surface, and the 
vegetation and the water which diversify 
and embellish it. In any style of gar- 
dening the results of the designer’s labors 
are, and must be, artificial, whether he 
seek to counterfeit the appearance of the 
primitive meadow, forest, and thicket, 
or arrange his combinations of earth, 
rock, plants, and water upon some arbi- 
trary and conventional system. ’”’ 





The “Auto-Valet” 
Cabinet 


(PATENTED) 


The Most Convenient Piece of 
Furniture Ever Built 


It is an entirely new form of wardrobe for gentle- 
men whereby clothes can be kept the way a valet 
would care for them, A separate frame and hanger 
for every suit keeps itin proper shape—easy to get 
at—allin one dust-proof compartment. 








A COMPLETE CLOSET 
A HANDSOME WARDROBE 
Mad mahogany, quarter-sawn oak, any color, 
bea itifully finished throughout, single and double 


Sixr ed steel frames, with wooden head-rails of correct 
pe t ent wrinkles, automatically slide out by opening 

frames can be tipped forward so each suit can be 
urbing the others. Permits of brushing 
front a k without removing from frames. 


es for es, slippers, shoe trees, overshoes, neckties, 

for erwear and linen; boxes for studs, buttons, 

it for top and theatre hats; French 

e 9 ar secret drawers. Style shown in cut 
tte compartment and serving tray. 


This ‘‘Auto-Valet" can 
be seen at the leading 
furniture dealers in the 

rincipal cities of the 

Jnited States, at whose 
stores the high quality, 
excellence of design, 
finish, and workman- 
ship. and its great con- 
venience can be seen 
and appreciated. 





Send for our handsome, interesting, illustrated booklet, 
The Auto-Valet” mailed free. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dept. E. 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
sor i Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


CEMENT WORK AND FIRE-PROOF 
FLOORS 


RUI PH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
| I a hicago. 
DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
Sedgwick Patent. 
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Mayflower 
Rocker 










MAPSHIS is one of the many 
gace suggestions which we have 
to offer to persons who 
love Old New England Styles. 
Furniture may also be obtained 
from us in the unfinished state 
to be stained to suit purchaser 
or to match interior decorations. 
A postal request will bring 
pictures of 150 distinctive pieces. 
Pencil sketches from persons 
who have ideas of their own will 
bring information and prices. 


William Leavens 
é> Company 


32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 























FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 
METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
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BLUE AND WHITE 


By ELEANOR CUMMINS 


HILE in the Middle West one 

summer I saw with envious 

eyes, in possession of a friend, 

a most beautiful specimen of 
the hand-woven blue and white coverlids, 
common in the older states, when spinning 
and weaving and dyeing were practical 
arts in the household. I could not pur- 
chase, as the owner valued it as a relic of 
a grandmother in New England; but ap- 
preciating my great desire to own a dupli- 
cate of her treasure, she laughingly prom- 
ised to send: me the first one she could 
lay hands on legally. 

Time passed, and the blue and white 
“kiver” having become a memory only, 
I was surprised to receive a bulky express 
parcel containing a most interesting 
example of the coveted blue and white, 
and by the next mail came a letter with 
the history of the quilt. 

This one did not come from New Eng- 
land, but from the “Old Dominion.” 
The owner had gone West some fifty years 
ago and had taken this with her other 
chattels. It was treasured through all 
wanderings, because it had belonged to 
the grandmother of the owner. When 
the old lady died at a ripe age her pos- 
sessions were disposed of at auction to 
settle the estate for Virginia relatives, and 
my friend remembering the hungry look 
caused by her “kiver” bought it and sent 
it East again. 


NOT LIKE KENTUCKY QUILTS 


It is not in the least like the materials 
coming from the mountain women near 
Berea College. It is woven of cotton and 
wool as they_are, white cotton and indigo 
dyed wool. It is much smoother and 
heavier than the quilts from the Kentucky 
mountains, the design being as sharp and 
clear-cut as some of the Moorish geometri- 
cal patterns seen in architecture. It 
seems to be woven like a two-ply carpet, 
the colors in the design being reversed on 
the under side. It has the seam in the 
center, which shows the narrow hand 
loom of our foremothers, but the design 
“hits” perfectly and on the four sides it 
has a border very like the stiff little pine- 
trees in a cheap Noah’s ark, and a fringe 
a couple of inches wide woven in—not 
sewed on—the edge. 

Since this came into my possession I 
have had samples of the work of one of 
the best weavers near Biltmore, N. C. 
These are beautiful in their soft blending 
of colors, showing the absence of the mis- 
chievous aniline dyes, but they are as 
different from my Virginia blue and white 
as the Berea “kivers” are, being much 
looser in weave, the yarn itself seeming 
not to be so tightly twisted in the spin- 
ning. 

My other quilt is “patchwork” and 
was made long years ago by the gentle 
representative of a great Virginia name, 
for the son who had married and gone 
from the old home place. When the 
term “patchwork” is used it calls up 


MNicey Wewnckete. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


The Bookcase for the Home 


The influence of a beautiful environment 
in a home can scarcely be overestimated 
and it goes without saying that every house- 
holder wishes to arrange harmonious sur- 
roundings so far as space and means will 
permit. 


“ The bookcase is an important factor in 
securing the general result, and while 
primarily it must afford adequate pro- 
tection for books, leaving them easy of 
access, it should in outward appearance 
conform with the scheme of furnishing 
of the room in which it is placed. 


| Macey Sectional Bookcases are 
mechanically correct and artistically 
perfect. They are made in a variety 
of woods and finishes with beautiful 
leaded and other decorated glass 
effects to suit every place and 
purse. No other make or kind of 
bookcase equals the Macey in rich- 
ness of appearance and the ease 
with which it can be arranged to 
accord with the style and tone of any 
apartment. 
" Shipped ‘‘On Approval,’ freight paid 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


{ Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 1304. 


RETAIL STORES 


343 BROADWAY 
178 FEDERAL ST. 
. 14.N.13THST. 

152 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO . 








PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
ROOFING TIN 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than 
its imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 
ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & CO,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
soie manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; 
write for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the 
highest standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for 
booklet “Good and Bad Tin.” 
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Before Shown 


The labor expe ; VE 


inexpensive woods, su ( 





nae — = 


give extremely 


are being spec 


We have published at great expense, a beautiful 8x 11 
24-page book, entitled the Home Ideal, by Margaret 
Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half-page 
half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored panels in 
dead stained finish, showing the effects upon various woods. 
It is full of advice and suggestion by a writer of exquisite 
taste and long experience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings, and color schemes for costly as well as 
simple houses—new and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


variety of shades 
building or i 
pleased to send you I 
cents in stamps, 
oak finished | 





mail you a sa 
shade. 


e e e Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago 
Chicago Varnish Co. 22 Vesey Street New York 


finest residence interic Sh 


Or, On request we shall be pl 


na, 


Unique Finish | \0rs of the common and elaring— 
For all Woods 


ng suns” and “worm fences” —made 
ignorant women devoid of artistic ap- 


ation, but this quilt is as beautify] 


These are perfectly dead in effect and ill common things may be made by 
bring out the grain of the wood be nty needlework and a keen eye for the 
fully. rmonious blending of color. The de- 

: is an eight-pointed star on a white 
aaa ae eam —— ind, divided by lines of vivid green, 
Nothing Like Them Ever ng small black figures on it. The 


tting of the pieces is mathematically 
IT 1 the sewing is of convent-like 


1 [It is pieced entirely out of what used 
Pine be termed in days of yore “French 
hes ntz.’”’ Whether this material was made 
france or America I cannot say, but ] 

v that it cost from fifty cents to 

five cents per yard. Some of the 

“patch” or square are as fine 

ee | as the design on the flowered 
Axe sden china, white or delicate colored 


strewn with all the flowers of 
carden; others in reds and blues for a 
kground and with designs so bold 
he effeet is of some Turkish goods: 
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THE MODERN 


) SAFETY 


hly Endorsed 
‘soma 


| 
| NURSES 
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Send for our exq 
catalogue No. 8C 
Sets, Portieres 
is the foremost 
ions, and shows t 
lowest prices 
° ° 
Keith’s Furniture 
Our catalogue N . 
pieces of Furnit 
sent free to 
South. All t I 
quality, standard 
century. We pay freight and guarar 
safe delivery. 


Robert Keith 
Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Dept. 8 


THE ONLY SAFETY PIN 
MADE THAT CANNOT CATOH 
IN THE FABRIC. 

JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS. 
ROCHESTER,NY. 


Klin St, NY.Ci 
Sons Pyare cry 
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Kansas City, Mo. 





rs in old-fashioned brown and buff 
he old Nankin blue, and so on through 
ny ens of pieces representing the 
ps and cuttings of the many summer 
vns of the family of the maker of the 


green dividing the squares is a 
nterpart of what is now called “Cam- 
lige print” in the Eastern shops. 
he casual observer my two old 

rginia friends are just two old coverlids 

thing more, but to those having the 

s that see they preserve much of the 

estic history of the past. Both bear 

ness to the honesty of the materials 

good workmanship by the perfect 

fabrie and dyes after the many 

have elapsed since they 

se from the hands of the worker in 
stic “ craits 


which 














FLOWER VASES 


Boston shops one finds a very 
nt line of receptacles for cut 








in the Austrian iridescent glass- 


M@QM PORTABLE HOUSE Siete ut anedent vessels excavate 


Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins ; 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood gr ws 
Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 


Everyihing fits. Any one can erect them. 


PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 








peli. The color tones are sub- 
ereens chiefly, and many of the 
ire most excellent in design. The 
re fairly reasonable: one good- 

which would make a good 
was marked $2.50, while others 


che aper. 


FLOWER-POTS 


\I ' \NEY can certainly buy beauty, and 
that without hopelessly emptying the 
ket-book. Enormous bowl - shaped 

es of terra-cotta, whose porous quality 
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make them admirable for the health of 
the plant, may be bought at various 
' prices, ranging from ten dollars for the 
) plain ones, which are good, to twenty-five 
and fifty for those which are garlanded 
and be-cherubed—after the italian man- 
ner—and which are better. Another 
cipher added to the check which pays 
for them persuades the dealer to send you 
a magnificent Japanese affair—either in 
the cheaper terra-cotta, with dragons of 
gilded grotesqueness, or the much more 
costly wares of decorated china or antique 
bronze. These last are really superb, 
perhaps three and a half feet high and 
as wide across the opening. Probably 





I the plants would thrive better in terra- 
R cotta, but this could be used inside the 
é bronze, and with a suitable drainage 
. layer of broken glass or stone at the bot- 
4 tom all decay of the roots from excessive 
d moisture would be obviated. Shapely 
4 vases of a greenish ware, known as Teco 
a pottery, made in Illinois, are attractive 
d and not costly, while for the smaller 
+ plants a Scotch ware is shown called 
Wemyss pottery. This has a clean- 
h looking glazed surface in cream color, 
e with touches of green at the edges, and 
eorations of varying excellence, per- 
: cepa ol of apples, — or full. Entrance Halli in the home of J. B. Moss, Billings, Montana 


petaled roses around the opening. 


t A WOODEN COAL-BOX 
A COAL-BOX is made of carved wood, 





d | with a handle by which it may be 
is | moved about. The slanted face forms a 
e ff lid which reveals, when open,a small scuttle 
le of heavy japanned tin for coal. At the 
ar back a brass shovel with wooden handle — : 
ls} — ishung on the outside of the box, serving E have recently completed the entire interior 
+ | the useful purpose of showing what the of this beautiful home and are continually 
'y box is for. The whole scheme is one doing others = Geary pom of the country. 
1 "Guiie.in diate tee tchanssiee 3 Our Booklet of Decoration mailed to those who are 
: : £ é e hnod-carriers lot . ° ° 
in —  intoa charming task for my lady’s dainty interested. Correspondence invited. 
hands, 
| ie W.P.NELSON COMPANY 
1 | nn . 193 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
' [ MPORTED from Japan come stone 
lanterns, which are exceedingly use- 


ful to light a carriage-drive or mark 
) ' a gateway or boat-landing. There 
is a shaft of stone four or five feet high, 
































~ topped by a square, hollow block, in 
which is put a large carriage candle, on 
side of this block being left open so 
ry that the light is cast abroad. To finish 
ut and adorn this lantern-post there is a 
Ss- cap of stone, 
7 is Seld N 
"i Brass woop-poxes |It is Seldom Necessary FREE i Practical 
ib- I RASS wood-boxes, in Swedish style, are =—————— Pamphlets 
* among the novelties. Some have re- | To paint metal work in white or tints. When “The Paint Question,”’ 
ne poussé lions, griffins, and other fabulous | -. - i oe ‘*‘Paints in Architecture,”’ 
A. Slats an Cete—which inovitiliie oo it is, however, it is just as well to know that “Specifications for Architects,” 
> ° . ° > : : 9 . . “RF h G e t D gg 
od minds one of Alice in Wonderland’s | there is only one white pigment of any value “Paint: How, Why, and Whea.” 
a 4 gryphon, who assured her that before for this use—-OXIDE OF ZINC. 
meeting her he had always supposed a 
child was a fabulous animal. These en- 
gaging beasts both roam at their own THE NEW JERSEY ZINC Co. 
nd sweet will and are arranged heraldically , 
he 4S supporters to shields. In very heraldic 71 Broadway, New York 
ved nstances the quarterings are boldly | we do not grind zinc in oil. List of zinc paint manufacturers will be furnished on request. 
ity picked out in red, green, and black. 
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For Walls that Crack 


There is a remedy for the unsightliness of 
cracked walls. Fab-ri-ko-na woven wall cover- 
ings make cracks impossible—are rich, dig- 
nified, and artistic, offering pleasing harmony 
or beautiful contrast as a background for pic- 
tures and furnishings. 


TRADE 


Fab-ri-ko-na 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


Made 
and cost no more than 
Hang with ordinary 


offer a wide range of permanent colors. 
of best materials only, 
high-grade wall-papers. 
flour paste. Easy to hang, easy to clean, always 
sanitary. Let us send you free copy of ‘‘ The 
House of the Honeymoon” and sample of the 
color you wish. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., Manufacturers 
No. 7 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


OR THEIR SELLING AGENTS 


J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 
86-88 Worth Street - «= = NEW YORK 
228 Fifth Avenue . CHICAGO 
803 Washington Avenue ST. LOUIS 
13 Jewin Crescent a - LONDON, E. C 



















“Rochester” 
Hat Pin 


Improved) 


rwe“ROCHESTER” Penmain ST 


Guaranteed actual vais 















We 
send 








0st- Out of 80 million people in the 
paid 25¢ United States only 37,000 are china oR . 
decorators. It is your opportu-/ 
nity to engage ina most fascinat- / PSTER 
ing and profitable occupation. Pyro- 
OUR “CHINA BOOK ”’ Burning 


just published, contains over a complete 
thousand up-to-date European / OU TrITg]. 1E 


postpaid 
andinclude FREZ 


novelties of interest to china dec- 

orators. Mailed free (postage 5c.) 
GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 

8356 State St. Rochester. Ne Y. 


Originato C ster” 


e/ te “ROCHESTER” 


Does perfect work—good to look 
at—as convenient as a } souls nee 
desk—yours for 





CHINA 
KILN 


$35 





his beautiful | Pyro Cata- 
Jewel Box. | log FREE 














Rheumatism 


CURED BY ABSORPTION 


Magic Foot Drafts Draw Impurities from the 
Blood through the Foot Pores, 
Removing Cause of Pain. 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


On Approval if You Write at Once 


Don't suffer needlessly. Magic Foot Drafts cure such a 
large percentage of cases that the makers have decided to send 
them free on approval to every sufferer they can hear of. Send 
us your name to-day. Return mail will bring you a pair of the 
celebrated Drafts (the genuine), which have already cured so 
many cases considered incurable. If you are satistied with the 
benefit received, send us one dollar. If not, send nothing. 
You decide. 


TRADE MARE 


ff p 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the fect be- 
cause both the circulatory and the nervous systems are most 
easily reached there, but they cure Rheumatism to stay cured 
in every part of the body by removing the cause from the sys- 
tem. Our new illustrated book on rheumatism is sent free with 
the Drafts. 

MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 
1032X Oliver Building JACKSON, MICH. 


Write to-day. 


CHANDELIERS, AND HOW 
TO AVOID THEM 


F late years the lighting of a house has be- 
come a subject of paramount importance. 
Fixtures for gas or electricity are as skil- 
fully designed as the larger features of the 
home. 

The prominence given to side lights threatens the 
downfall of the chandelier, which for many years 
has been the accepted method of lighting the main 
rooms of a dwelling. The old-time chandelier has 
little to recommend it, and few will regret its passing. 
It is expensive, it is painfully ugly, and it poorly ful- 
fills its purpose. It illuminates the ceiling fairly 
well but gives little light to the room, and provide 8 
no adequate means for reading or sev ing. It gives 
an ugly glare, unbecoming to the room and the occu- 
pants. A central light is necessary, The funda- 
mental principle of the chandelier is right, but it is 


eet — to meet the requirements. ‘Let the 
ower lights be burning.’ Have central lights by 


are of service 
designed fixtures, 
sufficient illumina- 
lighting has been 


all means, but have them where they 
Side lights of electricity in well 
and lamps or drop lights provid: 
tion for the usual room. Side 
carried to an extreme, anc 


1 the importance of center 
lighting overlooked. No room is adequately lighted 





where side fixtures only Nor is the room 

livable or especially attractive 
Lamps of good design and cok 

are needed, are the best soli 


are us 


r placed where they 
I of the low ligt 



























problem. There are beautiful drop lights of stained 
and leaded glass, but these are not within the lin 

of the slender pocketbook. The creations of Louis 
C. Tiffany are well known, and there are other de 
signers whose beautiful work along this line is rap 
i idly becoming prominent. Some of the arts and 
auke people are turniz ut charming hanging 
lamps of glass and copper. Many houses have fix 
tures and drop lights designed by the architects, 
these are most satisfactory of all, for they are 
not only a part of the color scheme of the room, 

of the architecture as well. Where such a mode 
lighting can be afforded it is by far the most des 
able. Sut for those whe cannot hes in es] 
cially designed articles, the good s we hai 
stated, is best. Manifold are the designs, ar 
the ugly ones predominat In these days of « 
lightenment there is no excuse for bad lamps. A 
metal or pottery jar of strong simple shape make 
an admirable base. Founts of brass, copper, or 
gun metal may be purchased for five de lars—for 
much less if you do not order etail shop 
The fount is the principal ex; nless a cost 
jarisselected. The shade may as cheap or as ex 





pensive as one cares to make he fluted shad 
of iridescent china is sat f it harmoniz« 
with the base. One of br s flecked 











yellow is charming, with either a copper or a br 
pottery base. A linen shade i1 

effective, and so is the ‘ 
made by a Japanese. o-ca 
of the department store is seld 
It is a very American product 

Great improvements have been mad 
light fixtures. It is nr} le now to | plain di 
signs in brass, copper, iror 
made especially for a home, well and good 
they cannot, well and good als Machir 
things are better to-day than ever before y 
approaching nearer and nearer the standard of the 
hand-made thing, not only in workmanship, but ir 
spirit. 

To come back to t he chandelie1 
banished completely. In 
place. In a ballroom it pro. 
mination in keeping with the character « 
ment. There are public places where t 
tral light meets the requirements a ther n 
of lighting would. But in the living-r the ch 
delier should be avoided. It is an alien, and should 
be regarded as such. 
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FOR vounergyted 
in the delicate process of feeding inf 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
unexcelled except by good mother’s milk 
it is rendered perfectly ste: he process 
of preparation. Lay inasupply for all kind 
of expeditions. Avoid inds 




















Established tn 1852 





They occupy an unassailable position 
among the pianos of the world because 


They Excel in 
Artistic Quality 


e dis- 


in exclusive features that give 
tinctiveness and value. 


sur easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 

ano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 
s in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
rh You can deal with 
tant point the same as in Boston. 





e free of expense. 
us at a di 


\ = 
\} VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
| 160 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 








nd for catalogue and full information. 

















ENTERPRISE CO., fom Park, Chicago, lil. 








lee Barlow 








LAMSON Nature Prints 


Hand-painted, highly artistic, absolutely 
permanent Catalogue of marines, woods, 
t ns, lakesand streams freeon request. 
ple miniature 2ic. Agents wanted. 


LAMSON STUDIO, 8 Temple St., Portland, Me. 


Sam 











Scrap | Book 


in which to 

int your speci- 

s of flowers, 
terns, ieaves, etc., 


red during 
your summer vaca- 





Sent on Approval 


irtistic and durable SCRAP BOOK, 

ide from pure white, hand-made, heavy, 

I Mittineague paper, “ deckle ” oF 

Bound in English Calf, silk 

cloth sides; color, two tones of drab, hand- 
wed, strong, and elegant. 

We deliver to any U. S. address a6 x9 
book on receipt of $1.00. A 
130-page book on receipt of $2.00 
if not satisfactory return at our expense 
nd get your money. For 25c extra will 
ip your name in gold on cover; you 
ust then keep the book, however. 


BARLOW BROS. 
89 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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T= pre-eminence of these instruments is due 
principally to their exquisite tone. It is peculiar 
to them. No other maker, though probably all have 
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SS RINE RE AS, 


The Name Guarantees the Highest Quality of Workmanship and Finish 
CHICKERING & SONS 


CaTALocue Upon Request Established 1823 809 Tremont Street, Boston 
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mt Teees TROLES BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
grades, plain, colored, or decorated. Prepared Can 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 
booklet and sample books. 

RICHTER MFG. CO. URLAPS 


206 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 


SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH 
INNS 


GOMEHOW, one always hears with regret, 
~ that one of England’s famous old moss- 
grown, ivy-clad inns is about to be demol- 
ished. The Old King of Prussia hostelry is the 
latest to pass into the housebreaker’s hands. 
From 1757, when the place was built, until the 
present day, the license has been in the keeping 
of one family—perhaps a record in the licensing 
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ALICE E. NEALE 


I 101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
22 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 























annals of England. The Old King of Prussia is 
a picturesque half-timbered house, and many a 
highwayman has partaken of its hospitality. 
The grandfather of the present proprietor was 
quite a noted character, having vanquished sev- 
eral notorious highwaymen on Finchley Com- 
mon. It is on record that he had once had an 
encounter with Dick Turpin. 






































AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 











OK, IEW Y 7 CITy Round and about London and its ever-ex- 
avy, NE YORK CI ry tending suburbs there may still be seen inns and y, ee. fore ee 
” or : ‘ taverns of great and interesting associations. 
‘ Interiors Designed, Decorated The ren sae Highgate Hill, dates Soli tp the wacloeong ry b gorge” rofe, 
, SU . P é 5 ’ p = . . 
and- and Furnished. time of the Reformation. Another famous inn copper. ane Cue . 08 Ce 
: is the Bald-Faced Stag at Edgware. Nobody Some fine pieces of rare old 
oT A Specialty made of knows when it was originally built, and it would furniture. Caial ogues and 
A Country Houses. seem as though each successive proprietor has en- . list ll b 
2,00. italiana deavored to place his mark on its architectural price - “A S$ wi € feni upon 
ense aspect, for many parts of it have evidently at reque/t. 
wi SPECIAL STUFFS diferent times been rebuilt. In the stables, it q J 
j : ae : is alleged, Dick Turpin had his horse’s shoes 
Selections made for all Interior turned, so as to make his pursuers imagine he MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
Work. had gone in an opposite direction. 2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
eee ees Among the very oldest of suburban London 
Lith Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. inns are the Plough at Kingsbury Green, and CHICAGO 
= the King James and Tinker Inn at Enfield. 
, —— The name of the latter is derived from an encoun- 
nara —— B aoe FP oo ter which King James I. is said to have had witha FINE SILK PIECES Extra large 
| tebe meet ny  sesey nase tinker at the door of the inn. The tinker’s con- size, lovely colors, for fancy work, only 15 cents 
— Fall. Booklet and Magazine 4c. versation so pleased the king that he made the pees. 2 lots ioe #5 conte. xen yyw 
ers OZARK GINSENG CO. DEPT. M-10. JOPLIN, MO mender of kettles “a knight, with £500 a year,” 4722 MAIN STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
— the records of Enfield inform us. 
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MANTLE FIELDING, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL— AND CHEAP 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear as long 
as colors can, and cost 50% less than paint 
to buy and to apply, come from using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


ante with pure pigments, pure linseed 
oil, and Creosote, * “the best wood preserv- 
ative known.’ The only stains made of 
Creosote and without petroleum. 


Stained-wood samples and book of 100 stained houses, sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Agents at all Central Points 




















IMY OLD BRASS TRAY 
By HARRIET CUSHMAN WILKIE 


HEN Elizabeth returned from India, 
among other curios that she brought to 
me, was a battered old brass tray or 
platter. It is an irregulat 
nine and a half inches | 
half. The rim is worn and bent 
there is a hole mended with comn 







This tray, intended for fri prok bears 
designs of Hindoo origin, the meaning of which I 
am unable to solve. In the central on el is a full 
length figure, robed and crowned and smoking, 
while all around are sacred lotus flo. vers. Above 
this in a panel is a unicorn, at the right are two 


peacocks, at the base a richly caparisoned horse, 
without a rider, and in the long pe 1el at the left 
opposite the peacocks, are two elephants. In the 
four corner panels are long-tailed paroquets. The 
panels are separated from each other by a conven 
tional plume, while the lotus flower is everywhere 
seen. The whole design is rich and chaste. Very 
grimy it was when I first saw it, and the deep 
chasing was scarcely discernible 

“Ts it very old?” I asked, holding it gingerly, 
for the interstices of the lattice border were full of 
verdigris. 

“Not for India,” replied Elizabeth 
me at the bazaar that it was between two 
hundred years old.”’ 

My first act was to scour the tray until it was 
spotlessly clean, for I have no reverence for dirt 
be it ever so ancient. But alas! The rich dull 
hue of old brass disappeared in the cleansing process, 
and the bright, brassy surface stared me out of 


They told 
and three 





The beautiful hand-wowen 


Pequot Rugs 
Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artis- 
tic in design and inexpensive. 


Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 


countenance. 

“If I had known you cared for bright brasses I 
would | have bought you some modern Benares 
ware,” said Elizabeth, in great disgust 

“Wait and see,” I replied; but I had no idea 
what she would see if she waited a hundred years 
I had no greater liking for the new shininess of the 
tray than herself, but I liked the verdigris that was 
sure to form even less. How to prevent that forma- 
tion and restore the old color was the problem he at 








PURE WATER—— 


Would you understand the importance of pure 
water ? 

Would you learn of the latest, the most original 
and by far the most successful attempt to solve the 
problem of pure water for the home ? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET G 
The Naiad Filter Co. 50oton’ maak: 











was solved by a happy accident dn the table 
was a bottle of common photographer's aeniees 
varnish, once used for making a hard surface for 
retouching portraits Thinking merely of a present 
protection from verdigris, I applied the varnish with 
a brush to the open border, when, presto! instantly 
the beautiful rich dull golden bronze of old brass 
returned. 

It did not take long to float the whole tray with 
the varnish, brushing it well into the interstices of 















This dainty picture of real life (illus- 
trated above) shows a charming debutante wait- 
ing with eager expectancy to go to the ball— 
blissfully unaware of the two little tots come to 
tantalize. Executed in the famous Barnes-Crosby 
Studios and reproduced in the new 


Carbotype Prints 


with its rich, mellow brown coloring, this beautiful 
work of art will grace any wall. Size 8x 10,50c;12. x 16, 
$1.00; 16x10, $1.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
with privilege of returning if not satisfactory. Send 
for descriptive circular of other subjects. 


> Barnes-Crosby Company 
Dept. H. 215 Madison St., Chicago 








the border and also covering the under side. When 
the varnish had hardened, I carried the tray in 
triumph to Elizabeth, for it now showed all of its 


centuries. That was more than fifteen vears ago 
Not once since has the improvised lacquer been 
renewed; while the beautiful color has remained 
unchanged. Negative varnish is not numbered 
among preparations for cleaning brass, but of its 


efficacy I can testify. 


A STAIR DADO 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


NCE while papering a new house we wert 
stupid enough to choose a delicate, gra 
green ingrain for the walls of the staircass 
and hall. We had not taken into consider 
ation that the hands of the small people 
in the home were frequently sticky and soiled. In 





less than six months the staircase paper 
and neither stale bread nor any known cleanser 
would take off the marks. 

Above the reach of tiny hands, the wall was 


was a sight 





‘good condition, and repapering seemed an extrava 
gance. Instead, we covered the soiled lower por 
tion of the staircase and hall with lull gree: 
yard-wide straw matting of fine weave. It harmo 
nized perfectly with the tone of t! uper. It g 
tacked securely in place. To finish 1 top we 
applied split bamboo, stained dull green to match 
the matting. The impromptu dado has worn per 
fectly, and it shows no soil, although it has been 


in place for three years. The only treatment it 
has required was to be stretched and tacked a bit 
tighter, when damp weather caused it to sag 
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No More Baggy Trousers 


They are pressed and creased while you 
sleep it you have a 


“PAN-TOG” 


in your room, It gives proper ¢ are to every 
day clothes. A gentleman's dressing chair 
nin prove 1 hanger for your coat and 
- a ndy place tor slippers or shoes ; 
es it easier to hi ave your clothes look 
well than slouchy 
\ handsome piece of furniture; 
n quartered oak, golden tinish or 
birch mahoganized; low enough 
for lacing your shoes 
frousers appear fresh every 
morning as if iron'd Apples 
500 Ibs. pressure instantly and 
keeps tes shape always correct, 
C) 
will 
ista 












PRICE ONLY 
Fr ! points East of 
K s 1, and the Dako- 
ta i} f the Ohio River, 
upon r f pri Points 
bey i ted M mney re- 


nd ys’ trial if not 


Central Mantel Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


1219 Olive Street, 
St.. Louis, Mo. 
Agents Wanted 





Pat. Dec. 
31St, 1901 





<> VANE House Beautiful 
ry Your House Beaut 
We send this handsome, solid 
brass, Nickel-Plated Soap and 
Tooth Brush Holder prepaid for 
$1.30. Catalogue free. 


LAKE CITY SUPPLY CO. 
155 Washington St. - CHICAGO, ILL 








Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


ou want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 

and pow pres Of the U nieed States on any qostndas sub lent! ? ‘ 

ir order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 

i we will send you our service for one month, mail 
r weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











THE ‘CRAFTERS 


D'Arcy Gaw 
9 STEINWAY HALL 


Lawrence Buck 


Mary Mower 








17 Van Buren Street CHICAGO 
Make a Specialty of 
Interior Decorating 
Design rnished for Wall Decoration, Fur- 
niture, | ric and Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses 
made a tic in an inexpensive way. 
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STOCKBRIDGE HALL 


~ TOCKBRIDGE By ANN WENTWORTH Yarmouth. Modern im- 
HALL, a _ home provements and what we 
school for young girls, is located in Yar- choose to call the march of civilization have trans- 
mouth, a quiet village near the city of Port- formed most of these rooms—so that while there are 
land. It stands on a retired street shaded many old exteriors in the town there are few old 

by elms, and is a typical specimen of New England _ interiors. Many of the dwellings present that com- 
. mon New England anom- 
aly, an outward appear- 
ance of age and dignity, 
and a compromise interior 
neitherold nor new. Stock- 
bridge Hall holds no such 
disappointment. It is 
consistent inside and out. 

This harmony of exter- 

ior and interior is a matter 
of restoration. The house 
had suffered remodeling 
and reconstruction until 
its old-time beauty was 
entirely effaced. When 
Miss Stockbridge, the 
present owner, acquired 
the property a few years 
ago, she set herself the 
yleasant task of restor- 
ing the building to its for- 
mer condition. The fact 
that the house originally 
belonged in her own fam- 
ily doubtless made the 




























STOCKBRIDGE HALL 


If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MacBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud! 


He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 





house building of the early 
nineteenth century. Out 
wardly it does not differ 
from other old homes in 
this sea-coast town. It 
has green blinds, a beau- 
tiful doorway, a brass 
knocker, and an old-fash- 
ioned garden. These 
characteristics it shares in 
common with other old 
houses having green 
blinds, brass knockers, 
and dear old-time gardens 
It is the interior of Stock- 
bridge Hall that renders it 
unlike its sister dwellings 
and makes it especially 
interesting from the 
House Beautiful point of 
view. 

In 1808, when the house 
was built, there were 
many such interiors in 





A FIREPLACE 


task an unusually: inter- 
esting one. The illustra- 
tions show the success of 
the undertaking. The 
room with the big fire- 
ae was once the 
itchen. When the fire- 
board was removed a 
brick oven and an im- 
mense hearth were re- 
vealed. Andirons were 
em upon the uneven 
yricks, an iron kettle was 
hung on the rusty crane; 
and shovel and tongs, a 
foot-stove, a warming- 
pan, and a pair of bellows 
were added. The rough 
plastered walls were not 
embellished with pictures, 
nor were modern pieces 
of furniture permitted to 
intrude. Upon the nar- 
row mantel were grouped 


A BEDROOM UNDER THE ROOF pewter lamps and candle- 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
_ CHICAGO 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 





Do you ever use “ artists’ 
materials’’? oil or water- 
colors, brushes, China Paint- 
ing supplies, canvas—the list 
is too long to give here, and 
you know what it contains, 
anyway. 

You will get the best 
qualities if you get those with 
the name Devoe on them. 

Weare the leading makers 
and importers of these goods. 


Our art department is on the first floor ; 
convenient to get to, and with the right 
goods. 


Devoz & RayNnoLtps Company 


176 RANDOLPH STREET : : CHICAGO 
FULTON AND WILLIAMS Sts., NEW YORK 
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C.F. BROWERGC. 


ARTISTIC 


WOOD MANTELS 


—— 
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Exclusive Designs Lowest Prices Free Delivery 


We are Leaders in Wood Mantels. We give the widest possible range for selection in style 
freight to all points East of the Mississippi River—points beyond -* . ita. HIGH-GRADI 
MPLETE WITH TILES AND GRATE, $13.50 TO $150.00 
The mantel illustrated above gives you a fair idea of our prices. No. 867, beautiful Golde 1 a 
Oak, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, 3-inch quarter sawed veneered columns, French bev plate 50 
mirror 18x36, complete with grate, and best tiling for facing and hearth, del ivered ve 
on receipt of $26.50. Absolute g rantes of satistaction or money returned :: 
Write us today for handsome nex t vlalogue. It estve des 


C. F. BROWER & CO.. Department 24, LEXINGTON KY. 


























COLONIAL HOUSES FOR nen HOMES, 1904 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, anr 
enlarged edition of Coloni al Houses. 
miniature of one of the new designs, ‘I 
thought and labor expended on it than ar i 
contains floor plans, descriptions, esti es, ¢ . 
perspectives. In design, and in its value to al! who inte 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other 
Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, deli ess | j 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 ‘New St., NEW YORK 































PICTURESQUE COTTAG ES S 


you want to build, where itis to be, or how much i 
esque outside, comfortable inside, and economical! 
y you want already, I design it spec jal ly for yo 
New Picturesque Cottages (1904) Contai 
signs for Suburban Homes from $2,500 to $6, Pr 
Picturesque Summer Cottages Vol: sand : mer 
Homes, Camps, and Slab Cabins. Price by mail, § ‘each 
Picturesque Summer Cottages Vol. 3 (1903 ¢ 
Shingle, and Kustic Summer Cottages and Bu 


| E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1 few old tea-pots. Miss Huntsman’s 
of the room shows a little old-fash- 
mending a piece of needlework. The 
be 1804 instead of 1904. 





ere several fireplaces in the house which 


yarded over, in order to make way for 
ves—those unworthy successors of blaz- 


nd glowing coals. Upon the long neg- 


fires were lighted, and the old house 
nore into its own. 
ational and industrial advantages of 
Hall are of the highest order. It does 
n the writer’s province to dwell upon 
nportant as they are, but rather to 


that aide of the school life which comes 
» House Beavtirut field, namely, the in- 


rooms upon those who occupy them 


4 BEDROOM FIREPLACE 
* 


1 class err in being over-decora- 


er-furnished. Aside from recitation and 


ere is little true simplicity in the aver- 

It is here that it misses a great 
isefulness. That it may be said 

truth that there is little real simplicitv 
from which the average pupil comes 
the school’s responsibility in the 





t rather tends to increase it. 


impressionable age. A few of the 
rhaps, live in houses where an equal 
exists, but the majority, it may be 
not. The years spent here have a 
not be reckoned with the tuition 
1 under the heads of “‘educational,’’ 
r “economic,’’ although it partakes 

| mething else added. The sim- 
igr ity, the lack of clutter, the absence 


ng girls who come to Stockbridge Hall 


ust have a lasting influence upon the in- 


bridge Hall, and the fact that it is 
nsciously by the pupils is one of its 
rs for good. 


nder—“What! asleep at your 
rk so pressing?” Meekly—‘‘Excuse 
e awake all night.”” Grinder— 
: d have brought it with you to the 
wn and Country. 





I saw Miss Sourly this afternoon, 
n a waist just exactly like Marion’s 

.0w Marion hates her!’ Katherine 
say so. I choose to speak to Marion 





rst !’’"—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


tleman asked Lincoln for a pass 
Federal lines to Richmond, he replied, 
e happy to oblige you, if my passes were 
But the fact is, within the last two years 
passes to Richmond to a quarter of a 
and not one has got there yet.”— 





cisco Argonaut. 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


T has been said that a frame makes or mars a 
picture. While this is putting the matter 
strongly, it is undoubtedly true that upon the 
frame much of the success or failure of a pic- 
ture depends. There was a time, and it is 

within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, when 
oil paintings were invariably framed in gold, and 
water-colors in white. Pictures were chosen to fill 
certain spaces regardless of subject or setting. We 
have advanced rapidly since those days, and 
among the many signs of our enlightenment is a 
careful regard for detail. 

The picture is not only suitably framed, but t is 
suitably placed. There is a fitness between the sub- 
ject and the room where it is hung. Certain sub- 
jects have a special interest when hung in a library; 
others are more interesting in a hall or living-room. 
Bedroom pictures should be as scarce as snakes in 
Ireland, but many bedrooms are filled with the cast- 
off pictures of the lower regions—fruit pictures 
that have been banished from tie dining-room; 
pale water-colors that graced the sitting-room, 
crayon portraits that once hung over the parlor 
mantel. Some of these find their way to the guest- 
room, where the victim-visitor is regaled with the 
outgrown artistic taste of the family. 

If these discarded pictures are kept, they should 
be stored in the attic, or lacking an attic they should 
be consigned to the cellar. The simplest thing is to 
givethem away. But this raises an ethical ques- 


tion. Should we give away what we know to be 
bad. There are arguments on both sides of the 
question. One is to give away nothing that you do 


not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful. 
Another is the belief that as the taste of the recipient 
develops the articles will again be passed on, and 
thus be productive of good. A consuming bonfire 
is another argument as conclusive as any other. 

A volume might be written on the framing of pic- 
tures, a few chapters being devoted to what one 
should avoid. ‘There are no set rules, but there are 
a few general principles that it is well to keep in 
mind. The woodwork and general tone of a room 
are important considerations, both in the choice of 
the picture and the frame. A white frame in a room 
finished in black oak is a ee: a dark frame in 9 
white room is another. Peop¥¥ who carry a matter 
toa very fine point, frame their pictures to accord 
with the woodwork both in color and design. The 
moldings of the room are repeated in the frames. 
This regard for detail may be carried to an extreme, 
and a room made to look too cut and dried, ‘‘too 
deadly premeditated, as some one has said. This, 
however, is not a common fault. Most rooms are 
not premeditated enough. The furnishings are hap- 
hazard, and when it comes to pictures there are 
many transgressions. One great fault lies in the 
fact that walls are often covered with pictures be- 
cause the home-maker feels that they must hang 
somewhere. This delusion suggests the passing-on 
plan, or the bonfire. 


PICTURES THAT DIS- 
APPEARED 


WO of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ most famcus 
pictures are missing, and a reward has been 
offered for their return. They are portraits 
of Anne Montgomery and Charlotte Comp- 
ton, both Marchionesses of Townshend. 

The pictures belonged to the famous collection 
of Townshend heirlooms. That of Anne was 
painted about 1773, and is acknowledged to be one 
of the finest examples of Sir Joshua’s work. 

lhe pictures had been hanging many years at 
Balls Park, Herefordshire, one of the Townshend 
seats. The pictures disappeared, and there is not 
the ae clue. The Townshend heirlooms, 
especially the pictures, have been justly celebrated. 
At Raynham, the seat of the Marquises of Norfolk 
for 200 years, was a gallery containing 4,000 
Pictures, mostly old family portraits. The Marquis 
in December last successfully applied to the court 
for permission to sell some of the pictures there. 
Among those sold were portraits of Charles Towns- 
hend, who introduced measures in Parliament 
immediately following the rebellion in the American 
colonies. Writers have neglected the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of portrait disappearances; the “Duchess 
of Devonshire” affording a most picturesque cir- 
cumstance. 
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~ SOME LIBRARY SVRVEYS 


is the title of a new booklet containing a 


number of interior views suggesting attractive 
plans for home libraries @Quipped with the 


Globe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcase’ 


Copy mailed free on request with our complete 


Catalog No.104L 


Giving, prices on woods in SIX di//erent 
Jinishes and with PLAIN, FRENCH BEVEL PLATE 
and LEADED GLASS DOORS. 


She Globe-Wernieke Co. 
































wSoc ens BROADWAY CINCIN NAT gob radio ST. 
CHICAGO LONDON 


224-228 WABASH AVE. 7 BUNHAILL ROW 


AANADIAN BRANCH 
STRATFORD, ONT. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


*‘The best made, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.”’ 


For complete information as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


243 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Quaint and Stately Colonia! 


Do you feel the glamour of such a Living-Room—with 
mahogany, 


old prints of famous beauties, soft coloring 


restful upholstery? Do you know it’s an appreciating asset 


en eh A habit MEY a ANC ol Cabal AA ls daar ia hy 


Write for suggestions and estimates; send plans. 


SE DUNCAN @& CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
f —a . The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. 
| eae 











Write for Booklet 














NO CREAKING OF DOORS when they are hung with 


Stanley’s 
Ball-Bearing 
Hinges 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Finished to Match 
the rest of the 
Hardware 


At all Hardware 
Dealers 
Booklet Free 


No need of oiling 


Dept. H. B. 





HOT WATER QUICK! 


The Humphrey Crescent 








Made of Instantaneous Water Heater 
Beautifully 

Nickeled Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 
Copper —at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or 


night. 


Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 


Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat 
unit in thegas. Simply and quickly installed. 


50,000 IN USE. SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
‘*The Luxury of a Bath’’ 


Humphrey Co., Dept. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. 9 
Price, $35.00 


[ 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 





f drapery for the windows? 
ng quaint and old-fashioned. 


tor of this department will be glad to describe in 
oration of a single room, or to give genera] su 


for several rooms, in ay 4 to each letter. But it is 
ry to charge a small fee 
rf he 


or detailed plans for an en 
house as a whole. Replies will be sent 
I een losed. 7 

egs that questions be as concise as possible and 
one side of the paper only. The name of sender 
written on plans and letters. 


r the 





ne, 


Cherry Furniture 


uld like help in decorating my dining-room, 
ise is old and queer, but does not discourage 
he furniture is all old cherry, and is of excel- 


=107 


It is not stained to imitate mahogany 
its natural cherry color. There are 4 


rush-seated chairs, and a small serving-table— 
nough for a room of this size. 
na cabinet with leaded glass doors, but my 


I had thought 


all white, and cannot be changed. 


I have 


out a dozen pieces of old blue and lavender 
What shall I do with them? 


.om faces north and has four windows, three 
1 one west. The walls are ten feet witha 
t wainscot. The woodwork is painted. 
olor scheme would you suggest? What 
I would like 
The floor is 
, but I do not want a carpet. Is there 
in inlaid linoleum that onl not remind 
uch of a kitchen? 
uth end of the room is a built-in cup- 
hing from the floor to the ceiling; there 
s below and paneled doors above, no glass. 
ikes nearly all that end of the room wood. 
G. F.S. 


ynoh 


cherry furniture and northern expos- 
ill-paper would be desirable, preferably 
ial reproductions. There are several 
reproductions of old designs, and they are 
If you have a dozen pieces of old blue 
ender sprigged ware, you have a good 
Many corner cupboards contain less. 
sufficiently interesting to be 
rlass doors, and better be placed in 
board. The room, as you describe 
ive. If it is ‘‘queer”’ it is queer on 
The .dimensions are good, and the 

loors well placed. 
leum could be used without suggesting 
\ color:a few shades darker than the 
White muslin 
taining a yellow stripe would fit the 


rk would be appropriate. 
i-fashioned character of the room. 


Color Schemes 


vice and help are desired in the decorating 
use. I wish a brown stain for the wood- 
lo not know whether it should be dark 
nd should it be polished? I like golden 
live-green, deep yellow, and old blue. Ido 
> red. I like blue and green when har- 
ibined, but do not find good combina- 
paper. I should like to have my 
rown and green and yellow scheme, such 
en described in Tat House BEavtIFUL. 

] will be brick. Please make sug- 
How shall I curtain casement windows? 
mething inexpensive. Furniture will be 
would vou recommend for hall, library, 


the hall are high and leaded. 
The light is very bright 
be softened in some way. | should 
nse with shades here if possible. I 
about shades for my plant room. 
and I do not know how to treat 


erective. 


perplexing question. I prefer ori- 
fear the expense. Would you advise 
‘ , 


\nd how about bedroom rugs”? L. R. 


—— 
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A medium shade of brown is better for the wood- 
work than a very dark tone. ‘The woodwork should 
be waxed, not varnished. Brown in the hall, blue 
in the library, yellow in the dining-room, green in 
the sitting-room, of the shades you suggest in your 
letter, are suggested. Brown brick for the hall fire- 
place is advised rather than the ordinary red brick, 
which is not very harmonious with brown woodwork. 
Casement windows should be curtained in as simple 
amanner as possible, in order to give all the beauty 
of the leaded glass, and to make the opening and 
shutting as simple as possible. One way is to place 
rods against the upper part of the window upon 
which is hung a curtain of very thin net, or some 
other sheer material. 

For furniture we would advise the lighter weight 
mission shapes, stained to match the woodwork. 
In regard to the blue-and-green paper, there are ex- 
cellent patterns in the English papers, and also some 
in the American makes. ‘The windows in the hall 
donot require shades. Possibly two sets of curtains 
will be needed to temper the light. Inner curtains 
of lace or net, and outer curtains of raw silk or linen 
taffeta, either matching the walls, or else in some 
figure pattern that combines the color of the wall 
with one or two other shades. lor the windows of 
the plant-room, where the roof slants, the matter of 
curtains is a little more difficult. Small shades 
which can be fastened at the base are recommended. 
A small ring can be placed on the lower edge of the 
shade and this fastened over a nail or hook. This 
will hold them on a slant and keep them close to the 
glass. 

Oriental rugs are best for the rooms, as we have 
had occasion to say many times. Smyrnas are not 
orientals. They are an American product, and not 
particularly good, either from the standpoints of 
durability or artistic value. The orienta] rug ques- 
tion is too complex to write about in detail, but pos- 
sibly your local dealer can tell you something of the 
makes, prices, etc., which we are unable to do. In 
the bedrooms, rag rugs of the Betsey Ross make 
are inexpensive and durable. A desirabe inexpensive 
rug is the Pequot, made in Norwichtown, Conn. 


Pewter and Silver 
Having read with interest two articles on pewter 
in THe Housr BEAuTIFUL, I write to ask for a list of 
your back numbers containing articles or references 
to this metal. I should also be glad to receive a list 
of the articles on old and modern silver. k. T. B. 


We give you the following list of magazines, and 
would also refer you to the many articles on the arts 
and crafts which have appeared in THe House 
BeautiruL. New work in silver is mentioned in 
connection with the exhibitions of the arts and crafts 
societies, 

Vol. VII., No. 3, The Pewter Age. 

Vol. X., No. 4, Men Who Work in Pewter. 

Vol. XII., No. 1, Pewter. 

Vol. XIV., No. 4, Old Pewter and its Marks. 

Vol. XV., No. 2, Pewter Notes. 

Vol. XV., No. 4, All about Pewter. 

Vol. IV., No. 1, Some Old Tudor Silver. 

Vol. VII., No. 1, Designs in New Silver. 

Vol. XI., No. 1, A Collection of Old Silver. 

Vol. XIII., No. 1, The Collection of Old Silver. 


Blue and Green 


My dining-room furniture is golden oak. What 
colors can I use with it? I like red, but fear it is not 
good with oak. ‘The woodwork of the room is red- 
wood, which cannot be changed. What I wish to 
know about is the wall-papers—the colors and the 
kind. What would you suggest for the wall, open- 
ing from the dining-room? T. C. 
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7hamPORCELAIN Enameled Baths 
} & One Piece Lavatories 





FE beautiful pat- 

tern and graceful 
design of “Standard” 
Porcelain Enameled fix- 
tures, coupled with thei 
flawless, snow white 
surface, have made them 
the preferred equipment 
everywhere. No matter 
how low the cost, a 
bathroom fitted with 
“Standard” fixtures 1s 


dainty and luxurious. 








IF you realized how much a modern bathroom equipped with snowy 
Standard’ Ware meant to you, not only in added comfort and 
satisfaction, but as a safeguard to the health of your home, you would 
not delay its installation one week. 

Our book ‘*‘MODERN BATHROOMS” simplifies and explains 

all bathroom matters, and you need it if you plan to build or remodel. 

It shows many simple and inexpensive interiors as well as more 

elaborate ones, and gives approximate costs in detailh SENT FREE 

with our book ‘‘ For Beauty’s Sake ’’—which tells the story of the 

Standard” Portable Shower and the new health that comes from its use. 

This illustration shows the “ Occident” Bath, “Ophir” One piece Lavatory 
and “ Delecto”’ Closet. 

CAUTION—Every piece of “Standargé Ware bears our guarantee ‘‘GREEN and GOLD”’ 
label, and has our trademark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
and trademark are on the fixture, it is not ‘Standard” Ware. Refuse substi- 

tutes—they are all inferior, and will cost you more in the end. 


Office and Showroom in Lor I Exh 
32 Holhe 


“sium Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co." 


New York : Stand 
Dept.S, PITTSBURG, U.S.A. 





ard Bu 
35-37 West Sist Stree 

















$34.00 








vari-colored Spanish leather. 


Thirty-eight inches wide, 6 feet long—specially priced $34.00, Liberal allowance for freight. 
Our beautiful portfolio showing other styles in artistic furniture and furnishings for the home will be sent 
upon request. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed—money back if you want it. 


J. A. CLOW & CO. “aris Minneapolis, Minn. 


This Beautiful Mission Couch 


appeals immediately to all, by its inviting air of comfort 
and solidity. Particularly adaptable for libraries, dens, living 
rooms, and clubs. Made of solid oak, finished, weathered, 
or Antwerp. Upholstered with loose cushions of beautiful 
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Re-finish Your Furnitu re 
DULLINE Bives that rich, antique appearance s 


tables, pianos, bookcases, dressers, et 
it. It completely covers and fills all mars and scratches, 

Imperial Furniture Polish is a complete furnit It 
gives the light, glossy effect of fine French varnish. It is the same 
polish that is used by high-grade furniture makers. Easily 
applied—dries instantly—never gummy. 

Send for FREE illustrated booklet to-day. 

Prices: Dulline, 5oc per box, rubbing pad includ 

Imperial Furniture Polish, Soc per bottle 


Dulline Company % 328 N, Prosect Stee 
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HARNESS 


THE POWER! 
Why not utilize that 
part of your income now 
going to waste? 
By taking an Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
you will protect your 
family and provide for 
your Own mature years. 
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Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2%” Vice President. 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information,regarding an Endowment for $ 
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oak furniture greens and blues are 
ire some of the brown tones. Red 
led, as it is harsh with white, and al] 
t Flemish and black. Blue and green 
ious with redwood, which we note 
to use in your home. Providing you 
dining-room, either a plain green 
e in the hall or a paper combining 
[he Sanderson papers, made at 
land, are very desirable, and are espe- 
heir blue and green color schemes: so 
American makes. 


Family Portraits 


make suggestions for our hall 

to make extensive changes, and | 
the hall harmonize with the rest 

Che hall has cherry woodwork of 
We expect to enlarge the hall, as 
ontracted, and will be improved 
ofa partition. We havea number 
its and a fine collection of swords and 


a fish-net. These are now in the 

ild you advise for curtains, furni- 
A. M. C. 

1 simpler task to give you a color 


tire house than to give suggestions 
the understanding that it would 
vith the other rooms. With cherry 
ns, which shade into the blue, 
ious. In this hall, on the suppo- 

iin the cherry woodwork, a paper 
effect would be desirable, and 

lor scheme of the other rooms could 
Che hall, with its altered propor- 

a paper, which, for the best 


ow-shoes are really not in char- 

nd would be more in keeping ina 
portraits, if sufficiently old to be 
hang here with propriety, and 
iddition to the wall. Until the 

we would suggest a very simple 

\ plain paper, or one with an all-over 
n curtains of the same shade. Green 
ous here. Cherry furniture in 

be in keeping with the woodwork 


A North Room 
is very unsatisfactory. I do not 
fault is with the low ceiling or 
is figured in green and gold I 
taking out the wainscot. Would 
Perhaps a plate-rail would help 
Che furniture is mahogany. The 
stain. What color shall I paint 
[ use for curtains? Everything 

Ive M. E. D. 

wainscoting in your dining-room, and 
the cornice line with a plain green 
irlap. Do not use a plate-rail or 4 
With walls nine feet high, ar 
better. Tint the ceiling a pale 
t the floor a dark green if it is in too 
stain. Before you decide this 
tter study the matter carefully. 
uccessfully treated. You may find 
be possible to stain the floor the color of 
re, which will improve the room greatly. 
rth room, hang curtains of yellow silk 
it the windows without additional 
u use portiéres, select those of plain 

er velour or linen taffeta. 


A Few Colors 

a two-story and a half, almost 

tory consisting of dark iron spot 

nd, rough brick covered with 
projecting eaves, giving the house § 

sturdy effect. The porch is wide, 
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, with concrete floor and brick railings trimmed with SS ~eeCe SS:ecese SY SS sixty. 
stone. ’ : WS 1 ia 7, 
d We desire as few colors as possible. Our idea Ss 
ll wastO _ and use a leather-brown in dining- 
i an in hall : iving- £ 
n og 6 che thelr and living-room, and old . 12 Art Lovers Should 
blue in rec “re — 7 : Yo 
Living-room or library 17.6 by 22, finished in oak, ay, Send for Book 
u dull brown finish, oak floors; faces east, with two 0 (| 
n windows on east and south, all but one south win- About 
g dow shaded by porch; furnished in golden oak. Din- 
; ing-room 19 by 16, same finish as living-room; three 
' west windows and two south windows. Dining- 
5 room and living-room connected by large double 04 
0 doors. In living-room we have a large Persian rug, (Ns 
Jue predominating, and three small ones. Dining- 0 
blue f g ( ) Ining tt 
room has large domestic rug woven like an oriental ° 30 Oo e ry 
in browns and old rose, and some little blue. a8 
Furniture,golden oak. Hall, 7 feet wide, connects 0 , , : 
living-room and small reception-room 10 by 14. | the newest development in 
Reception-room finished in ivory-white with oak ceramics. Every lover of 
, foor. Three small high windows in north wall, Sr \ the beautiful, the dainty, 
: one large east window. Furnished in marquetry SS the exquisite, the graceful, 
i furniture to be upholstered later. Our hall has AQY will appreciate the delicate 
: same finish as living-room. Oriental rugs, red pre- shadings and pleasing forms 
d dominating. ‘ of this new branch of the decorative arts, as illustrated in the 
The second floor contains three bed-rooms and , Book 
4 two bath-rooms, and servants’ room. One over eco Booklet. — . . ; oo 
. living-room has two eastern windows and two south- A copy of this booklet will be mailed you upon request. It gives 
em. Bed-room rug, light tan with medallions of full information regarding Teco Art Pottery, shows the leading 
ir pink roses 4 pale greenish ground. Mahogany designs and quotes prices. Sold by the principal dealers. 
furniture. 1ite woodwork and hard pine floors. ‘ . 
, Mahogany doors and manties. One over dining- Gates Potteries, 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
. room, two south windows and one west; finished in 
y white woodwork, mahogany doors. Old mahogany 
e, funiture. Third bedroom over reception-room =D 
- fnished in weathered oak, red brussels rug, to be 
used as sitting-room later on. Two front bed- 
Pr rooms connected by bath, finished in white. w.T. 
d _ ‘ THE SPALDING COLLECTION OF 
4 Your scheme for as few colors in your house as ON SAL GENUINE ANTIQUES IN THE 
U . 
possible meets our approval. Most houses have too NEW HAMPSHIRE BUILDING 
‘ many colors, both in the walls and furnishings. WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 
Browns, tans, and old blues make an effective OLD MAHOGANY, CHINA, PEWTER, GLASS, SILVER 
. scheme, and one that will combine well with your QThe New Hampshire Reem in the 
a “= bed havi — lew England Building at the Pan- 
» bedroom having > green : . 
Ne “f pecneneP REF tten m ¥ ; ee - a American Exposition, Buffalo, was 
d would be attrac tive in walls of plain pink, a f oweres furnished from this collection. 
ceiling in wild roses, cretonne curtains with a wild pte. = = 
ie “ ‘ : rm t: A, . ° 
rose pattern, and a white framed screen with panels SEES SOUAED GPOLSENS, — 
le ft simil t Thi seated oh ld } CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, :: NEW YORK CITY 
i simuar cretonne. us material shou lave a - , —— . rrC r 
T Saree wg @ VR. ALLEN IS NOW AT THE NEW 
‘ good deal of green in it in order to meet the green HAMPSHIRE BUILDING, P. O. Address 
I in the rug. Box 35, Exposition Station, ST. LOUIS 
} he . 
. The bed room with the deep red carpet and 
weathered oak furniture needs walls of a fairly strong = 
color. Red is not a very satisfactory bedroom _ PUVUVETTTTTT rT ASAD AALAALL PUVEVYTYETTT 
yt color, but if the room is to be used later as a sitting- [ SX [ 
or room, the bedroom feature need not be considered w— 7 
: so seriously. One of the conventionalized designs in —" 3 
( ° . 
p reds and olives would be harmonious here. A blue 
re and white scheme would be appropriate in one bed- 
“ oom. 95 °% 100 pevescsssss 
ig OF $668 66 6 6 6 Os 
women have as their principal occupation in ¥ 
life the care of a home and of children. For iy q 
id those who wish to manage their homes better \, & : 
a : and with greater comfort to the family; who >> Same 
n wish to expend the household money more — ‘ < — 
a wisely, to get the most for it; who wish to 
care for the health and training of their chil- \ 
in dren with greater intelligence; who wish to —~k& = - —— = | 
le increase the interest of their home-making; _- == = 
and to lead healthier, happier lives, the American == — 
0 a School of Household Economics now offers effect- , 
‘ ive help by means of correspondence instruction 
IS under teachers of acknowledged standing. JAC KS O N 
y. 
‘ FREE LESSONS Ventilating Grate 
of R ed Cedar Ch ests To show the methods of the School and how simple The open grate that brings in outdoor air, 
_ interesting and practical are the lessons, regular instruc- warms it, and takes out the air that is impure. 
y. Absoluteiy Moth Proof tion will be given free (to those who apply before October i ca - 
; four RED CEDAR CHESTS makes a most appro- Sat: in “Chemistry of the Mousshald.” sconpeising bet. It is a constant and perfect ventilator, having 
Ik te Birthday, Wedding, or Christmas gift. Every ful, non-technical treatment of Chemistry of Water, Alr, afresh air supply on the principle ot the hot-air 
r Bsorman she tas valuable drescs, fre tc. Will apprect Fire and Feels Chemical Composition and Ohenges furnace. Will heat more than one room, on two 
; ne additior he furniture of bedroom and is first lesson is an es cially prepared illustrated book of 60 floors if desired, and will burn coal, wood or 
in elightfully fragrant. Built of select red «edar; finished pages. A deposit of fifty cents in stamps is requested. This gas, using less fuel than other grates. Keeps fire 
with heavy lock, trimmings and castors; will lasta lifetime amount will be returned if the text-book is sent back ate * t é soot ‘ anti 
Made in five sizes. Prices very low. within 90 days. No obligation or expense is incurred by from fall to spring—24 hours without attention. 
Shipped from factory to home on approval. taking the trial lesson. Made in many patterns, to fit all fire-places 
“ae ro ie full ple n and = ial factory Illustrated 48-page Catalogue giving Catalogue B shows styles, construction and 
ees. Ask also for general Furniture Catalog, full details and synopsis of twelve rices. May we send you acopy? 
st PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. studies offered, sent free on request. " Seeded Catsdamne of Antiemns and Bsostess 
“ Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. C. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS Fittings, at factory prices, sent upon request. 
th 3309 Armour Ave. Chicago IIL £. A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman Street, New York. 
a 
e, 
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THE SONGS OF OTHER DAYS 


as well as the music of to-day are made possible to all by the one instrument so constructed 
to bring out all the feeling and expression of the music. That instrument is the 


CHASE & BAKER PIANO PLAYER 


An investment of $275.00 in this player will yield dividends of happiness 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY, Burra.o, N. ¥ 


New York Agency: WM. KNABE & Co., 154 Fifth Avenue. 

































Free Hair G 
ree nair urower. Ti, 
e Pattee Couch Chair 

A trial petinee of a new and Sent $10.00 Opened 
wonderful remedy mailed free Prepaid for 
to convince people it actually When closed makes a 
grows hair, stops hair falling et agubaete er 
out, removes dandruff and trees ‘ear 
quickly restores luxuriant dust Elegance. 
growth to shining scalps, eye- Made of oak, in . 
brows andeyelashes. Send your golden or weath- — 

MISS EMMA EMOND name and address to the Alten- ered. Catalague on re quest. ‘BARNETT PATTEE CO., Pokeepsie, N.Y 
of St. Sauveur, Quebec, Can., heim Medical Dispensary, 2051 — — 
before and after using Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, —__—_____— 

Foso Treatment. for a free trial package, enclos- 
ing a 2c stamp to cover postage. Write today. 

















**The House Beautiful ‘ 
ONE OF MANY how to derive che most artist 


: with the least money. It re 
Tue HovusrE BEAUTIFUL magazine, I firmly believe, is quiries, telling you what wil 


without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- your house, We appreciate sugg 
ar a way : Ey ea and are glad to look to our readers 
roundings. Itisatwentieth century necessity. very sing us at your pleasure. 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. It is doing a noble work that will never die. 
E. F., Svracuse, N. Y. 


Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE 
EXPOSITION 


By JEAN HAMILTON 


s Fair is a gigantic arts and crafts ex- 
ke of which will probably not be attempt- 
I iny years to come. 

disappoint you architec turally, 
the Columbian Exposition is hard to 


the mind. and you may say at first 
St. Louis Exposition lacks unity, and is 
lisappointment. Again, you may say 


t of honor in your memory, that beau- 
t Park is with its wealth of trees, it does 
setting afforded by Lake Michigan and 
ons Again, as you walk through cer- 
il gs, and compare them with those 
r of a decade ago, you may say that 
has invaded the Orient, and that the 
ne You take off your hat to New 
sigh in passing for Old Japan, that is 
fragments. All this you may say 
u cannot say that the big fair is a dis- 
the arts-and-crafts st: andpoint. It 
rathering together of theartsand crafts 
the greatest expression and exposition 
l-crafts idea that the imagination can 
too vast for the imagination to encom- 
too vast for the visitor with only 
disposal to grasp. But if only a 
| t is seized the time is well spent It is the 
! big uplift, the tremendous awaken- 
r people and peoples are doing that 
sition so valuable. Every phase of 
be studied under conditions of such 
that no craftsman can afford to 
ty that may not be repeated in a 
1 day spent at the fair than weeks 

| designs. 
und-crafts is used here in its broad- 
It includes every bit of handiwork on 
whether it is found in the German see- 
ling of Varied Industries, or in the 
the Philippine reservation. The 
liwork may express the latest idea in 
1 the Philippine article may be an ex- 
n art so old that it has no record. Both 

teach 


FURNITURE 
study furniture, the Fair affords 
You will find specimens of the 
th in original and replica, the 
olonial, and every phase of the 
nt. The French Building will 
structive than hours spent with 
e beautiful series of English rooms 
f Varied Industries more valuable 
upters in Litchfield. Period decora- 
| its detail, and the furniture has its 











tate buildings are housed fine col- 

( | furniture. Connecticut, New 

H ! I New York, and Massachusetts show 
t ype, and Virginia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
Mississippi the various phases of the 
] The mission furniture as de- 
ir craftsmen is set forth in every 
nes in the form of regular exhibits, 

is furniture used in various buildings 
| : The advancement in booth furnish- 
r tl f the Chicago exposition is very 





ericean furniture-makers, particularly 
w closely arts-and-crafts principles, 
ywing, and you are proud of them. 
foreign sections that you will turn 
terest ‘*New art” is a much 

this side of the water. It will be 
hereafter for it will be better under- 
German section in Varied Industries 
Pavilion the various schools of 
cession movement are represented 
lo craftsmen in every line of work 





of great value. The worker in 
extensive field for study in the 
ture of the various rooms. The 


| gain inspiration from the lamps, 
| fire-place fittings that are part of 
f hens apartments; the potter 
tions in every bowl and jar; and 
learn much from the beautiful tex- 
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away 
is sug 
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tiles. The worker in semi-precious stones will carry 
away a storehouse of ideas for there is much that 
is suggestive in design and color work. 


POTTERY 


The display of pottery at the Fair is so vast and 
so varied that it cannot be seen in a brief stay. It 
is not exhibited in one building, butinadozen. The 
smallest and choicest collections of modern work 
are in the Fine Arts Building and the larger dis- 

lays in the Buildings of Varied Industries and 
Fiberal Arts. In the Building of Manufactures you 
will see exhibits that will chain your attention for 


ours. 
, In the pgm. of Mining and Metallurgy you will 
stumble on small cases of pottery in unexpected 
corners. If you are interested in pottery you will 
find it at every turn. The classification is not al- 
ways clear, and you may fail to see why the pottery 
of one country is placed in one building and that 
of another country a mile away, but you cease to 
care for classifications after the third day. 

Germany makes her splendid showing of pottery 
in the Building of Varied Industries. Several large 
rooms are devoted to under and over glaze pieces, 
and to luster work. Japan is here also, dusiaton 
her various wares in beautiful little temples. The 
Hall of Autumn and the Hall of Spring are poetical 
titles of some of the pottery booths. The work of 
modern Japanese potters is well known in this coun- 
try. It has had a decided influence upon our own 
potters as is evidenced in much of the work in the 
American sections. Japan is now returning the 
compliment and copying American models, with 
less happy results. China, with her superb collec- 
tion of old pottery, porcelains, and enamels, and 
her smaller and less complete collection of newer 
work, is located in Liberal Arts. Denmark and 
Holland are near Germany in Varied Industries, 
and make a most attractive display. 

Holland has grouped her modern delft pieces in a 
charming little Dutch house. Denmark has a large 
room devoted to her matchless Copenhagen. An 
interesting corner in the section contains a less 
familiar ware exhibited by Kahler. Italy, England, 
and Austria have pottery exhibits in this building, 
but it is the commercial side rather than the crafts 
side that is represented. There are beautiful speci- 
mens of English pottery elsewhere, and Austria 
makes a strong display in her own pavilion and in 
her extensive arts-and-crafts exhibit in the Fine 
Arts Building. Austria’s pottery, lusters, and enam- 
els, are full of suggestions for craftsmen. Many 
of these pieces are combined with silver and other 
metals, and therefore have a double interest from 
the arts-and-crafts standpoint 


AMERICAN CERAMICS 


The American potteries, Grueby, Rookwood, Van 
Briggle, and Teco, are extensively represented in 
Varied Industries, with smaller exhibitions in the 
Fine Arts section. Pottery Row might be the name 
of the section in Varied Industries, where the ‘‘ big 
four’’in American ceramics are represented. Rook- 
wood, by reason of its age, claims first attention. 
The more familiar ‘‘standard’’ glaze is well repre- 
sented, but greater interest centers in the mat glazes, 
the beautiful iris pieces, and in the newer vellum 
specimens. Rookwood makes the most varied 
display of the potteries, for its potters work in 
manifold ways. Next to Rookwood is the Van 
Briggle exhibit, which is beautifully arranged in 
groups of soft green, old red, dull yellow, and an 
indescribable purple. Unlike the Rookwood ware, 
the color is not applied after firing. It is under- 
glaze work entirely. Many of the pieces are de- 
signed and modeled by Mr. Van Briggle, others are 
the work of Mrs.Van Briggle and of Mr. Young, 
who is now associated with the pottery. The de- 
signs have the charm that has always marked the 
work of the Van Briggle potters. Several new color 
effects are shown which are the result of recent ex- 
periments in firing. Particularly charming are the 
vases and jars, combining green and purple, a color 
harmony that has won the approval of foreign 
connoisseurs. 

The Grueby exhibit is on the lines well known 
to all who have followed the work of this pottery. 
There are the interesting ‘‘jungle’’ and ‘‘desert’’ 
tiles and the beautiful jars and vases that are in- 
separably associated with the Grueby name. 

eco is a newer ware, but it has made a wonderful 
progress in the past few years. This is green too, 
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Write for 


"The Rookwood Book" 
which will take you through the Rook- 
wvod Studios, and show you many of the 
most exquisite designs of the celebrated 
Rookwood as nearly as possible in their 
exact colorings. 


Rookwood 
Poitery 


is the world’s most perfect attainment in 
artistic .ceramics, and received The 
Grand Prix at Paris, 1900, over all com- 
petitors from Europe, Asia and America. 


and there is 
no Rookwood 
without it 


Rookwood is for sale by leading 
dealers and at the pottery. 


Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
os J 


oS, 


This mark 
ts impressed in 


every piece 




















and Phil 


Bize 6 in. by 9 in. postage paid 
by us; showing actual 
graphic reproductions o 
200 artistic and original designs of 





he Cook Co. 





Beautiful chairs. 


pp tbre F 


tables, rockers, settees, dining room furniture; special 
thingsfor den. library or ) 
Nouveau, Mission and William lines 
only a fair factory profitand sell 


sy corner, built along L’ Art 
i We add 
ct to users, making 
- liberal freight allow- 
ance to all points. Sit 
rightdown and writ« 
for our new 108 pace 
catalogue ge 
now. Com- 
pare our de- 
signs and 
prices. 


} EE 
Me 


NPE 


Weknow &, ike 
you'll be [Zasm—igi 


pleased. | 


424 Pine Street, 
Michigan City, Ind, 








An exact reproduction of an Old Colonial 
“Mantel Glass” again very popular. Typical 
overhanging cornice with pillars. Gilded in 
Pompeian Gold and burnished in Gold Leaf. 
Guaranteed not to tarnish. A very effective, 
beautiful glass for modern or old colonial home. 


$ 50 Delivered to cars, Cincinnati. Can't 
?T be duplicated for $50. 5 feet long 
by 25 inches, fits any mantel. Return 
at our expense, money refunded if not pleased. 
Write for Catalogue of other Mirrors, 
Desks, Cellarettes, Mission Clocks, 
Etc., from $7.50 up. 
Everything sold direct on approval at actual 
workshop prices. A unique assortment un- 
equalled for beauty, originality, and value. 


A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., @ CO. 
114 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We Navajo Indian 








y Silver Spoon*i2 


O call attention to our large assortment of 
genuine hand-wrought Navajo Indian Silver- 
ware we will send this solid silver spoon as a 
sample, charges prepaid, for $1.25. Asa 
souvenir and curiosity it is worth $2.50, but the 
regular price is $1.50. Warranted hand wrought 
and hammered by the Navajos out of native 
Silver. 5-in. tea size, pretty design, returnable 
if not satisfactory. 

“Our business is to make homes more beautiful.” 
Illustrated catalog of Pueblo Rugs, in regular sizes 
and made to order by the Indians, Mexican Drawn- 
work and Indian goods FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER Co. 
Dept. 52N,. Messilla Park, N. Mex, 




















** Our business is to make homes more beautiful” 


HAND-MADE INDIAN RUG $9.09 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and 
can sell the genuine article at about half the prices charged 
at retail. Fine,native wool 3oxSo-in. rug, in rich red, black, 
and white like picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid for 
$9.00. Fine, close weave that will last a lifetime. an 
be returned if not satisfactory. We can supply any size, 
color or design woven toorder. \\lustrated 32-page cata- 
logue of Pueblco Rugs, Mexican Drawn Work, and indian 
Goods FREE 





THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Ocrr. 52-R 
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| lifferent, both in tone and texture, from 

rueby and Van Briggle greens. Striking 
not been attempted by its founder, 
BRO Co William Gates, who has adhered firmly to 

OHN © ELSON é> © % rinciples he first es Rookwood has 

ny glazes and textures that it is some 

48 JACKSON BOULEVARD =: :: CHICAGO] {ions to"itntiy"te” pieces, but n0" em 
r with Teco could ever mistake it for 

ng else. One pottery is interesting for its 

he other for its beautiful individuality, 

rs love to experiment and to know the 
: * } 1appy accidents. Mr. Gates has been ex- 

New Effects in Exclusive nting in high-fire porcelain and the result is 
in a small case of ‘‘crystal ware.’’ These 

| bits of iridescent frost-work are exhibited for 

Wall-Papers t time. \ few foreign — have made 


vare, but this is believed to be the first ex- 











is this field by an American potter. No 
e ees are alike, and they exhibit a wide range 
aint Y In Zes r rmonies. The future of the American 
| vare will be watched with interest. 

e Building of Mines and Metallurgy the Rose- 
hoice retonnes ottery Company has an interesting display 
rs, and in this building is a unique collection 
e Biloxi pottery. It is to be regretted that 
te experiments in Rozane ware and the 
very decorative Biloxi pieces were not 
Pottery Row. The Tiffany Enameled 
npany has an exhibit in the Mines and 
recy Building, and here also is a large and 

tile from the Gates pottery 


SMALL EXHIBITS 
C. Tiffany and Charles Volkmar exhibit in 
r section of the Fine Arts Building. 


ffany enamels are of great interest and 
Mr. Volkmar’s display of Crown Point 


— that you = gees — 
The Book-Shop Mrs. Emma D. Clayton = Poilon pottery is placed near the 


ure and shows how successfully these 
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JOHN L. NELSON é BRO. CO. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : :: CHICAGO 


Write for Booklet—** YOUR HOME”—An Aid to Beautify It. 











of garden ornaments can handle smaller 
Sewickley, Penn. Studio and Residence: | lay. Newcomb, Merrimac and Dedham 


‘ : | re also shown here in small but attractive 
1505 Chicago Avenue 
Ewanston | irts-and-crafts exhibit in the Fine Arts 
” ris astrong one. It is a compensation for 
Antique Fans : , the disappointments afforded by the fine 
Atniques Linen | t The craftsmen of the east and west, 
Furniture . Ir work has been often illustrated in Tue 
an e erry Christmas 
Silver Lbelties Japanese BEAUTIFUL, are represented in a very credit- 
obeltie ’ 


and Fewelry nai Chinese y. It is interesting to compare their work 


t of foreign craftsmen. 
Antiques of All Kinds Oriental Embroideries and Stuff xteen-petaled chrysanthemum is seen at 
im, but nowhere does it uphold the tradi- 
etter than in the Fine Arts sec- 
re is much that is old and a little that 

1 it is all delightful. 
e French sections of the various buildings, 
t Arts particularly, workers in metal, will find 
ld. The exquisite metal and jewel work 
ique is well known on this side of the 
may be seen here in great variety— 
vendants, buckles, and chains. Gaillard, 
re, and Hoffmann are names closely asso- 
th art-and-crafts work in France. These 
others have sent their beautiful handi- 

ross the water. 

will learn much from the foreign work 
ve something in return. It is pleasant 
that certain foreign commissioners have 
ral patrons of America’s arts and crafts. 
teries have been especially honored by Eng- 
neh, German, and Japanese connoisseurs. 
the pieces selected will enrich private col- 
rs have been purchased for public 
he Japanese commissioner has made 
lections, and specimens of Grueby, Teco, 
Briggle will be placed in the imperial 
at I These facts are both interest- 
g, for they show that the American 
ht worthy to be placed side by side 

of older civilizations. 
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— ae \tographs reproduced on pages 19 and 
A CORNER OF THE OFFICE. . ed through the courtesy of Marshall Field 
There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known re 2 Chicago. The exterior view of “A 

for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residential Back es \- Rey? = 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minu y ; Buzzard I ay, on page 21, mi a ed 
electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘* A dinner a j Ai ' e in connection with an article on ‘arm 
| Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful! illustrated : ; : Lif the July House Breautirut. Thanks are 
mites bi «| booklet will be mailed free to your eet yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. V5) iJ : = Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons, ow York, 

. eeeiell weet ams cae 7 : 
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Appears in the October number 
of the 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents All dealers 


Annual Subscription, $1.80 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER : H : NEW YORK CITY 

















“Now you mutt tell me true,” she cried, 
When he declared his soul was raptured, 
“For I must feel your love is tried, 
Before I yield my heart as captured.” 


“See! here above thy head I hold, 
“Nabisco” sweet, and all my treasure, 
And you must tell me, lover bold, 
Which choice will give you keenest pleasure.” 


“Fair one,” he cried, “there at thy feet, 
"Tis hard to choose "twixt one and tother, 
So just to prove my taste is sweet, 
I'll eat the one, and keep the other.” 

















N mn | SUGAR 
3 WAFERS 


4 Enthralling in their subtle flay or, they tempt beyond resistal those who love life’s sweetest joys. 
iA The flavors are Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla and Mint. 





FES lINO Another confection from the National Biscuit Company. Like an almond in appearance and 
flavor, with a shell that dissolves on your tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























